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By George H. Freitag 


WRITER, GO TO THE POET 
By Margaret Cobb Shipley 


HABITS IN WRITING 
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WRITING FOR BRITISH MARKETS 
By Alexander Doherty 


CHECKS EVERY DAY, RELIGIOUSLY 
By Dorothy C. Haskin 


From Editors’ Desks to You 
Books for Writers 


Market Lists: 
British Markets | 


Religious Magazines 


COMPARE NYS 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer 
to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We're 
editors, writers and teachers—not advertising men. But 
we do know, and we say to you with all of the conviction 
we command, that NYS compares favorably on every 
count with even the most expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their personal 
direction at home in your spare time.) 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES - ACTIVE STUDENTS - SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be 
writers. It is priceless ... these first few chapters of 
your book alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they 
alone are worth the price of the entire course.’’ Helen M. 
Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have worn 
the trail smooth.’’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS-AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 
The great new 150,000 word book Writing ... 
For Sales and Recognition. 


You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that, with extra- 
curricular scripts, there are 62 planned projects in writ- 
ing—all you will ever need. 


Marketing-Professional 10% Basis 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. 


Yours Free... 


“Writing For a 
Well-Paying Career’ 
Send today for our free, descriptive 
booklet, Aptitude Test, and free sample 
of NYS material, all of which will 
show you in detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique and effec- 
tive. 
New York School of Writing, Dept. 626 
| 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
a | Please send me, without obligation, your FREE 
booklet—"’Writing for a Well-Paying 
areer.”’ 


Mail | Nome 
Coupon | Street 

Licensed by the State of New York 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


Sales to the SATURDAY EVENING POST (one when 
the author was only half through the course). 

Over 700 sales to leading markets including COS- 
MOPOLITAN. 

ATLANTIC, HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
2 books—ond a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. These are examples. We shall 
be glad to tell you about sales made s 
graduates to the entire range of markets. | 


/F YOU WANT YOUR ERRORS 
CORRECTED AS SOON AS YOU MAKE THEM... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal Collaboration, 
which we originally tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before 
the test period was over, fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: 
Instead of allowing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories, articles, 
or book, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 
watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. 
Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to analyze material, and plot the way the top 
professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with 
blue pencil—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales 
service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assignments” or 
“lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on material which 
ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a comparatively short period 
of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the same day the mail brings it in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Everywoman’s Family Circle, Coronet, Pageant, Woman’s Day, Argosy, 
True Confessions, Modern Romances, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Harper, Dutton, 
Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd, Mead, Gold Medal, and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss 
working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, 
and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Prominent Writer Considers 
Palmer Training Finest 


“What | learned about magazine writing 
from Palmer Institute has been invaluable 
to me ever since. Naturally | am an en- 
thusiastic booster for the Staff and Course, 
which | consider the finest of its kind in 
existence,” s Keith Monroe, widely 
known writer whose articles appear in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, New 
Yorker, Good Housekeeping and other top- 
pay magazines. 


Let’s Find Out 
If You Can Make 
Real Money Writing 


The fact that you are reading “Author & Journalist,” 
indicates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop 
your ability to write for the really big money. Lots of 
other people have succeeded . . . and we are proud of 
the fact that over the last 40 years we have trained so 
many of them. 


So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 
Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning 
to write for big money is even harder. But if you have 
the latent ability, and if you are prepared to give the 
Palmer course everything you’ve got, then we may be 
able to accomplish worthwhile results working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will 
find out if you can make it! If you can’t it will show 
up quickly and we'll tell you and cancel your enrollment 
if you wish. Palmer training is attested to by thousands 
of our students and graduates, as well as endorsed by 
famous authors such as Rupert Hughes, Graham Doar, 
Katherine Newlin Burt, and others. 


Earn While Learning at Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving 
small but welcome checks for material that may be 
turned out quickly, provided the writer has the ability 
and is prepared to study the technique. Then, Palmer 
training is unique and prepares the student for not just 
one field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, myster- 
ies, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures . . . and 
you learn at home. 


First Step Is Yours 

There’s only one way to find out how we can help you 
get into the big money. The first step is for you to send 
for free booklet explaining the unique features of our 
complete instruction for all fields of creative writing, and 
for free typical lesson material showing how we make it 
easier to learn. If you have a sincere desire to make good 
money writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the potential for an exciting future, write to- 
day .. . don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited 
by National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-109 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-1 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, ‘“‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 

Mr. 

Miss 
Mrs. 

Address 


Salable 
Stories 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, . 
in the full confidence that you are 

better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT. 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV ‘plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . .. the qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


STC SETS HER IN SELLING 
DIRECTION 


“After completing your Practical Fiction 
Writing, | sold two stories to RANCH RO- 
MANCES. | feel that it was your course that 
set me in the selling direction. You did so much 
for me in the beginning that | should like to 
continue to work with you.”—H. W. Hartwig, 
Fontara, Calif. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 
ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet, ‘“Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,” that tells you about 
this new plan. 


FRE 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


What Keaders Say 


Worth While to Study Markets 


Mr. West: 

Your letter in September AJ interested me very 
much. Seems you’re ready to “eat worms’ because 
you feel nobody gives a darn about what you 
write, 

Rest assured, Mr. West, that SOMEBODY reads 
the MSS. you send to magazines. Just because the 
return address says “John Doe,” and the Ed never 
heard of Mr. Doe, does not keep the story from 
being read—at least enough of it to determine 
whether it is usable or not. And amateurs become 
selling writers, all the time, for the Eds are realy 
looking for new writers—this isn’t just a big fat 
fib somebody made up to encourage would-be 
writers. After all, old writers die, people leave one 
field and enter another. I have done that, this 
year, and so has my husband. We are now col- 
laborating on books. Yes, there is always room for 
sincere, hard-working writers. 

You say you have no time to study markets. 
Neither did I. I had a house, farm animals (my 
husband works 8 hours per day, 6 days per week 
on a newspaper in Colorado Springs) , three small 
children, baking (yes, I’m one of those old-fash- 
ioned wives), and besides, I had a burning ambi- 
tion to write. I had to write! 

I made mountains of notes, too. I started several 
novels which fizzled out after a few chapters. 
I wrote three juvenile books, none of which ever 
sold (however, I heard that one was published— 
one I sent to a shyster “agent” and never got 
back. I never found out for sure.) I tried articles, 
and finally, I wrote some confessions. (I read a 
lot of them before trying them, and also studied 
Dorothy Collett’s Writing The Confession Story.) 
In 1954, I sold one to Personal Romances. A while 
later, I sold them another. 

I learned this: It’s well worth a writers time 
to study markets. You can slant your material 
toward a specific market. An editor knows what 
he wants for his magazine. An agent, while he 
may know the needs of many editors, will rareiy 
ask you to slant toward one specific magazine, for 
he has no guarantee that the editor will buy what 
you turn out. By working directly for and with 
your editor, you learn to write what the editor 
wants—not just write a story that may sell—some- 
where. 


At Aspen Press 


Publisher co-operates with Author 


Our publishing service is built on a foundation of complete and cordial co-operation with authors. 
We offer established and unpublished authors a practical solution for early publication of book- 
length manuscripts. We are subsidy book publishers with a realistic plan for publication and 
sales promotion of your book-length manuscript. Our brochure, ‘Publisher Co-operates with 
Author’ clearly outlines our service to authors. 


Publisher guarantees Author: 


Early Publication Fine Quality Books 
Free Editorial Help Free Sales Analysis 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE A-10 “PUBLISHER CO-OPERATES WITH AUTHOR” 


ASPEN PRESS 1106 N. Weber, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


High Royalties 
Sales Promotion 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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So why not pick a small group of magazines in 
one field, and study them. It can pay off. At least 
it did for me. 

Dixie Jensen 
Palmer Lake, Colo. 


Kroll Lauded 

You say Harry Harrison Kroll is a “successful 
author”? Peanuts! He is a master! My flesh is still 
burning from the incident related in the last para- 
graph, and now I know what I've been smothering 
within myself because of “what people might 
think” or “how people might take it.” 

I'm going to read that article daily—like a pray- 
er, and get every book Professor Kroll has ever 
written, and when I get caught up I'll be hang- 
ing over his shoulder dropping tears on his key- 
gy too. “Writer” doesn’t begin to describe 
im. 

Put Shakespeare and Dickens back in the box. 
I want Professor Kroll! 

Eleanor M. Richardson 
Wassaic, N. Y. 


Likes Reeve’s Diet 

Regarding Eric Lloyd Reeve’s “A Diet For 
Obese Writing” in August issue of A¢J, I had the 
pleasure of taking his course last summer at U. C. 
Extension in S. F. It should be a must for every 
would-be writer in this area. 

The brevity, compactness and simplicity of such 
an informative article proves the author’s point— 
he believes in taking his own prescription. 


Give us more ambrosia from this writer’s savior- 
faire. 
Jonnie Dailey 
San Francisco, Calif. 


There Is a Way 

A blind man with a flair for mystery writing 
attends our Writers’ Workshop. He lamented that 
he was unable to find any books on the subjects 
of fundamentals and technique. 

At the suggestion of a friend, I wrote to the 
Library of Congress, asking them if they could 
advise me. I nearly flipped when several weeks 
later, no questions asked, the mail truck wheeled 
up and seven huge volumes in braille were de- 
livered. 

These books were late editions, beautifully 
bound, compiled by the top authors and marked 
“Free Reading Matter for the Blind.” 

Somewhere, somehow—if we search for it—there 
is a way. 

Jo Gouailhardou 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Aw, Come on, Fellas! 

Oh, sweet freedom of speech! E. W. Houghton, 
in your “For Abolishing Editors” (May A&J) you 
certainly exercised your right. Reminds me: Some 
like it cold; some like it hot. Let’s learn the mar- 
ket, then maybe we'll like editors. 

Chloe Keller 
New Dillion, La. 


Book Review 


(Advertisement) 


Words And Sentence Patterns 


Shows Way To Lucid Expression 


ture and write longer and longer 


WORDS AND SENTENCE 
PATTERNS by Ben Gray Lump- 
kin. Distributed by Colorado 
Book Store and University of 
Colorado Bookstore, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Words and Sentence Patterns is 
an outgrowth of two trial editions 
of English for Students Only by 
Ben Gray Lumpkin, one having 
appeared in 1957, the other early 
this year. 

Lumpkin, assistant professor of 
English and speech at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, has wrapped 
up the elements of lucid expres- 
sion in a 70-page paper-covered 
booklet that contains no nonsense 
and puts across word usage and 
sentence structure in positive, 
understandable terms. 

Lumpkin, long a champion for 
down-to-earth teaching of the 
fundamentals of English, empha- 
sizes the right ways of expres- 
sion and eschews the preponder- 
ance of wrong examples discussed 
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in many handbooks and work- 
books. 

His positive approach reduces 
English expression to a_ logical 
system of putting one word after 
another so that they make sense. 
Definitions and rules are shorn 
of pedagogic complexity with the 
result that it would be difficult 
for anybody possessing ordinary 
gumption to be confused by them. 


In an introductory note, Lump- 
kin observes that ‘‘the most com- 
mon complaint about American 
education is that schools and col- 
leges fail to teach students to 
think logically and to express 
ideas tersely and clearly. Journal- 
ists point out bad spelling and 
tangled sentences. Deans of law 
schools say . . . that few college 
graduates are prepared to enter 
the study and practice of law. 
Business executives complain that 
high-school and college graduates 
cannot say what they mean... 


Grammarians pile up nomencla- 


handbooks and workbooks. Lin- 
guists ridicule English teachers 
as hidebound purists who ignore 
the obvious flexibility of English 
diction . 

“Instead of negative criticism 
suggesting what inexperienced 
writers should not do, this out- 
line explains how to construct 
varied and lucid sentences. With 
no intention of being prescriptive, 
it presents an over-all view of the 
sentence patterns needed in busi- 
ness, science, professions, and in 
academic work . . .” 


Words and Sentence Patterns 
would be a useful tool not only for 
the student but also for any other 
person whose daily duties and con- 
tacts require him to communi- 
cate ideas. And that takes in just 
about everybody.—J.D.C. 


This review is reprinted from The 
Boulder Daily Camera with the kind 
permission of Mr. A. A. Paddock, pub- 
lisher, and of the writer, Mr. James 
D. Corriell, Editor of the Editorial 
Page. 
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Although I do not know Mr. Houghton, in spite 
of the fact that we live in the same town, I must 
say that he has some definite points in his favor 
in his criticism of editors. 

As one who has been in the game for many 
years, mostly in business paper writing, I find 
it increasingly disgusting the way in which many 
editors hold manuscripts without acknowledging 
them (in spite of the fact that postage is included 
to do so), publish them without making payment, 
until an organization such as National Writers 
Club gets after them and makes them do so, or 
holding up the issuance of checks so long that a 
writer could starve to death unless he had some 
other source of income. 

Payment on publication, of course, is a plague, 
but most of us have learned to live with it—but 
how many editors actually pay on publication! | 
would take that phrase to mean on the date upon 
which the magazine is mailed out to subscribers. 
However, some editors seem to interpret it as 
meaning anytime from that date, until as late 
as 60 days afterward. And what do they mean on 
acceptance? I have had manuscripts accepted and 
waited as long as 60 days for a check. One maga- 
zine for which I write quite regularly says it pays 
on publication, yet checks are never issued until 
next month’s magazine is printed and mailed, so 
what they really mean is that they pay 30 days 
after publication, but you don’t find any of the 
writers’ magazines reporting it that way. 

Which brings up another point—the writers’ 
magazines are extremely lax in reporting accurate 
information concerning magazines’ methods of 
payment. Just recently I had a very unpleasant 
experience with a church magazine. It was report- 
ed in a market report that his magazine was in 
the market for certain material and quoted an 
unusually good price for such material. I sub- 
mitted same, and word came back that the material 
was acceptable, provided I did not expect pay- 
ment for same. Yet, this same magazine reports 
that every market notice it publishes is first 
checked and O.K.’d by the editor of that maga- 
zine. When asked about this, the editor replied 
that he had never even had any correspondence 
with the magazine involved. 

So, writers’ magazines, I feel, must bear much 
of the brunt of misunderstanding brought about 
between editors and writers. They seem so anx- 
ious to rush material into print that they fail to 
check to see just how authentic or reliable it is, 
and to us who are many miles away from the 


market centers and have to depend on that infor- 
mation, it is a downright fraud. 

Naturally, I know this letter will never see the 
light of publication, but it, at least, will let you 
know that Mr. Houghton is not alone in his con- 
demnation of editorial tactics in some quarters. 
I can’t agree with him that writers don’t need 
editors, they do, but they need editors who treat 
writers as people, not as something to be paid 
only when they feel like it or if they feel like it, 

I am not condemning all editors as being lax 
and inconsiderate—it’s just that I have had con- 
tact with very few of the other kind! 

; Homer Hathaway 
Everett, Wash. 


Plaudits for A&J Market List 

Keep up the good work. Your market informa- 
tion is excellent. I have made my living the past 
five years as a free lance writer, selling non-fic- 
tion to magazines in the United States and Eng- 
land and fiction to a newspaper syndicate. 

William L. Roper 

Chino, Calif. 


.... I have received all past copies of A & J] 
and indeed I look forward to receiving it each 
month. Your market lists, I find, are more com- 
plete than any other writer’s magazine. As a writ- 
er, your listings have steered me toward many 
sales and as editor of a literary publication, your 
listings have brought many talented writers and 
poets to us. 

A. Karl Austin 
Editor of Wanderlust 
Metairie, Louisiana 


New Addresses 
Friendship Press, 475 
York 27; N. Y. 
Guideposts, after Nov. 1, 1959, 3 West 29th St., 
New York 2, N. Y. 


Riverside Drive, New 


Discontinued in the religious press: The Message 
Magazine, The Christian Home Builder, Catholic 
Home Journal, Adult Bible Class. 


Discontinued British publications: Home Notes 
which amalgamated with Woman’s Own; Authen- 
tic Science Fiction; Everybody’s; Britannia & Eve; 
Chambers’ Journal; Collins Magazine; Heiress; 
Tllustrated. 


Book Writing Help 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


Books of all types prepared for submission to publisher by a 
novelist whose writings are known on three continents. 


For complete details, write for free 
descriptive folder entitled 
Book Writing Help. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


Post Office Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
Special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 3365 
Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado. 


The Art of Poetry, by Hugh Kenner, Rinehart & 

Co., Inc. 357 pages. $2.50. 

Hugh Kenner of the University of California 
has compiled a workbook for the writer who really 
wants to learn the art of poetry and a tool for the 
poet which he can use constantly. It is a paper 
bound textbook crammed full of instruction with 
chapter headings such as: Diction, The Family 
Alliance of Words; Tone, The Speakers Sense of 
His Situation; The Image; Rhythm and Sound; 
Meter; Song and Sonority. Mr. Kenner gives credit 
to “Ezra Pound who convinced writers and readers 
of two generations that as the love of a thing con- 
sists in the understanding of its perfections, so 
the most detailed knowledge of what it is that a 
poet has done will minister to the most enduring 
poetic pleasure.” The Art of Poetry will do the 
same for you. 


Effective Writing, by Robert Hamilton Moore, 

Rinehart & Co., Inc. 608 pages. $3.90. 

Effective Writing reflects the twenty years of 
Mr. Moore's experience with college writing 
courses. The book is organized on the familiar 
pattern of composition: the paragraph, the sen- 


tence and the word. It also presents rhetorical prin- 
ciples applicable to all types of writing, with 
special attention to exposition and with constant 
emphasis on the importance of the writer’s pur- 
pose and of his audience in controlling his choice 
of methods. Of special interest are chapters con- 
cerned with problems of reasoning and argument, 
of the critical review and a compact Handbook of 
grammar at the end of the book which will help 
any writer with the mechanics of composition. 


Scripteasers, by Nell Womack Evans, Golden Bell 

Press. 132 pages. $3.50. 

Scripteasers is a provocative and _ interesting 
approach to the often tedious jobs of copy prepa- 
ration and proofreading, from which any writer 
is sure to gain much background in how his manu- 
scripts are handled. Mrs. Evans imparts informa- 
tion with a subtle sense of humor and a delightful 
style, about newspaper writing and editing. The 
chapter on “How to be a Columnist” is for writers 
who want to mix “doing’’ with “learning.” 


The Art of the Essay, by Leslie Fiedler. Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co. 640 pages. $6.00. 

This is a collection of essays aimed at making 
clear what the essay at its best is. Though not his- 
torically exhaustive, it covers the whole field from 
Montaigne to the present and is arranged to illus- 
trate the shifting uses of the forms without ever 
losing sight of its essential function of exploring 
the self. “. . . if we take the obligations of literacy 
at all seriously, we canot avoid the essay, that brief 
piece of discursive prose, whose intimacy of tone 
and relaxed approach to its theme make it the 
next step beyond intelligent conversation.” 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 

subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 
We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
= and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
ist. 


SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


131 North 


20th Street PHILADELPHIA 


PENNA. 
Dept. A 
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Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spare-time} 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of men_ and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 20-page booklet, which also includes Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. 20 


Eastern 


Western Office Office 
Box 221, Irwin, Pa. 


Box 1008, Glendale, Calif. 


Last-Minute News from Editors 


Ziff-Davis to Publish Non-fiction Books 

The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., publishers of Popular Pho- 
tography, Popular Boating, Popular Electronics, 
Electronic World, Flying, HiFi Review, Sports 
Cars Illustrated and Modern Bride has established 
a new book publishing division which will issue 
books in the fields in which it has these publica- 
tions. The program will be limited to nonficition. 
Length of manuscripts will be determined by the 
nature of the material and the kind of treatment 
it is given. Freelance writers who are qualified in 
these fields are invited to submit ideas to the 
editors in brief form, with an outline and a sample 
chapter. Some manuscripts are purchased outright, 
but the majority are published under a standard 
royalty agreement. All books will be promoted via 
advertising through general media as well as the 
Ziff-Davis publications and through the special 
distribution services which the Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co. has set up under classifications such 
as Popular Photography Book Service, Popular 
Boating Book Service, etc. 


Enchanted Press to Launch New Teen-age Magazine 

Teen-Age Mystery and Adventure Magazine will 
be published by Enchanted Press, 354 Korber 
Bldg., Albuquerque, New Mexico. Budd West- 
reich, Editor; Ramona Martinez, Associate Editor. 
First issue planned for January 1960, monthly 
thereafter. They are interested in receiving mys- 
tery stories with a present-day locale and slant 
or exciting modern adventures which plausibly 
might be experienced by young protagonists in 
the 11-16 age group . . . including science fiction! 
Preferred story length 2,000 to 3,500 words. Three- 
to-four-part serials are being sought which have 
mystery themes. Boy and girl protagonists essen- 
tial. Serial length 8,000 to 10,000 words. Ad- 
venture stories with a historical or foreign theme 
will be welcome. Avoid romantic situations and 
moralizing. The editors are also on the lookout 
for fact articles or mystery and unusual experi- 
ences which will appeal to the adventure hunger 
of boys and girls. Suspenseful “discovery” and 
“explorer” articles, fictionalized biographies of 
heroes or heroines of history will be used. Article 
length 500 to 2,500 words, shorter lengths pre- 
ferred. There is also a market for puzzles and 
cross-words keyed to a certain theme—i.e., util- 
izing names of famous spies, traitors, pirate terms, 
etc. A special feature each month will be a code 
or a cryptogram for the young reader to solve 
and a “mystery photograph” to identify. Samples 
of art work from illustrators will be examined 
carefully and returned. Art for the magazine will 
be on an assignment basis. Payment is Ic per 
word and up, on acceptance, for stories and 
articles. Crosswords and cryptograms, $5. Art and 
photographs, by agreement. Reports in four to 
six weeks. 


Writing Vets, Attention! 

Recently discharged VA hospital patients who 
are interested in the art of writing and desire aid 
in their efforts, or those willing to assisi in pro- 
motion of the work of the Hospitalized Veterans 
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Writing Project through hospital visits to assist 
patients, etc., may learn much to their advantage 
by addressing an enquiry to Thomas Earle Dwyer, 
Secretary; HVWP Alumni, White Cloud, Mich. 


Little’ Magazine to Aid Writers 

Writer's Notes and Quotes, “The Friendliest 
Magazine in Print,” Calhoun City, Miss., is seek- 
ing personal-experience style “how-to” articles 
on various phases of writing and selling manu- 
scripts, some short fiction, and traditional and ex- 
perimental poetry. They pay a small cash hon- 
orarium for the best article and best poem used 
in each issue of Writer's Notes and Quotes, a 
copyrighted, bi-monthly “little” magazine. They 
do not make regular payment for most material 
used, but they do offer numerous cash and/or 
gift awards, and make detailed comment and 
criticism on the rejected work of subscribers. Prose 
pieces up to 2,000 words in length, poetry up to 
20 lines. They do not publish poetry written in 
an “obscurantist” style, nor reprint material of 
any kind. Free sample copies of the magazine will 
be sent to prospective contributors and subscribers 
whenever such copies are available, provided six 
cents postage is enclosed with request. 


With Religious Publications 

Marriage, The Magazine of Catholic Family 
Living, Saint Meinrad, Indiana, uses articles and 
photos in four areas: husband-wife, parent-child, 
family-society and family-God. Short-shorts up to 
1,000 words are used and short stories of about 
1,800 to 2,500 words. Articles should be informa- 
tive and inspirational, on all aspects of marriage 
and family life, especially religious and ethical. 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Personal essays relating 
dramatic or amusing incidents that point up the 
human side of family living (up to 1,500 words) 
are needed and profiles of outstanding families 
or ordinary families whose story will be of inter- 
est for some special reason, are requested; also, 
profiles of individuals who contribute to the 
betterment of marriage and family life (1,500 to 
2,000 words). Requirements also include inter- 
views with authorities in the field of marriage 
and family relations, on current problems and 
new developments (up to 2,000 words) ; “We Tried 
This,” short personal accounts about original 
solutions to family problems (up to 400 words) ; 
“At Our House,” short personal accounts of un- 
usual or amusing incidents of family living (up 
to 400 words). Payment is 3c a word on = ac- 
ceptance, with replies within two weeks. No 
poetry and no cartoons. Address inquiries to Rev. 
Raban Hathorn, O.S.B. 


The Christian Family, Divine Word Mission- 
aries, Techny, Illinois, are looking for good 
short stories, 1,500-2,500 words, about normal 
people in normal] situations; photo stories about 
people and places of interest to Catholics; inter- 
esting articles, 1,500-2,500 words, of use to the 
family man and family woman. Payment is on 
acceptance and material is returned as soon as 
possible after a careful and personal perusal. ‘Two 
cents a word and up. Photos $5 each. Address in- 
quiries to Fr. Charles Kelty, $.V.D., Editor. 
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This column is called Montage for several rea- 
sons, one being that there will be a variety of 
opinions and thoughts expressed on the com- 
posite picture of writing. Another reason, just as 
valid, is that I like the title and can’t think of a 
better one. Many of you let off steam by writing 
letters to me... fine, please don’t stop! I will let 
off steam by writing this column. Oh, maybe not 
let off steam exactly—just pass along things that 
come my way that might be of interest. 


In the forty-four years of its publication A&J 
has been many things to many people: critic, con- 
fessor, teacher, patron, servant and master. What 
I have to say may not be so earth shattering 
that it could not be left unsaid. Editors are 
arbiters in the race of words. Editing a magazine 
such as Author & Journalist differs in that the 
editor is more like a father of a busy, independent, 
often rebellious family. 

The poet, Wystan Hugh Auden, in “At The 
Grave of Henry James,” wrote: 


Master of nuance and scruple, 
Pray for me and for all writers 
living or dead; 
Because there are many whose works 
Are in better taste than their 
lives, because there is no end 
To the Vanity of our calling. 


I often think of this quotation when I read an 
indignant letter pertaining to editors who have 
rejected a manuscript that was subsequently ac- 
cepted by another editor of a similar type maga- 
zine. Editors, too, have the right to be wrong. It’s 
only when they are wrong too often that they cease 
to be editors. 

A few weeks ago a Boulder author, Loring 
Hutchinson (Secret of Hidden Valley) and his 
wife, Fran, were over for a visit. He had just 
finished his new novel and we discussed the title 
that he had chosen. The talk became a jam session 
on titles. We did come up with a few thought pro- 
vokers ... Sons of Giants, Ride Upon a Cherub, 
Tender Grass, Morning Without Clouds, Shekels 
of Brass, Lost in Laughter, Bowed Heavens, to 
name a few. (Help yourself.) None of these were 
suitable for his book, but he did come up with a 
new title and off went the book to his publisher, 
Random House. Now he can sweat it out. 

When our teen-age twin daughters entered the 
fray with suggestions like, Out, Damned Spot! or 
The Dog Doesn’t Listen To Me Any More Than 
The Kids Do, we had had it. The discussion left 
the intellectual level of the Bible and Shake- 
speare, to one of sheer comedy. 

I have known writers who worked backwards; a 
title appeals to them and provokes the thought 
which becomes the theme or plot. The perversity 
of editors, as far as titles are concerned, can be 
annoying to writers, but always remember that 
the editor is concerned with reader impact when 
he changes your fondest title. One senior editor 


of a leading publishing house said, “I want every 
title to be aimed at the guy running to catch the 
5:30 train home.” The subject of titles could be 


an article in itself. . . . Enough. 


Newell E. Fogelberg 


REJECTION SLIPS TRANSLATED FROM THE 
ORIGINAL or WHAT DOES THE EDITOR MEAN? 


by Odessa Davenport 


Your Story is... 

. . . hastily written. Translation: Did anyone ever 
tell you to plan a story before you write it? 
Extensive revision and polishing wouldn’t hurt 
it, either. 

. .. immature. Translation: Are you a moron or 
something? 

. . not sufficiently adult. Translation: Who do 
you think you're fooling, using your by-line 
on something obviously written by your twelve- 
year-old son. 

. . lacking in attention-getting qualities. “lransla- 
tion: Had you thought of marketing this as a 
getting-to-sleep device? 

. . written around a sound basic idea. Translation: 
Around and around and around. This is sure 
scraping the bottom of the barrel for something 
nice to say. 
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. . . loosely plotted. Translation: Your story is like 
a cow trail on the open range; it wanders all 
over the place. 

. . . Slightly obscure. Translation: Hope you know 
what your story is about. We don’t. 

. - lacking in unity. Translation: Is this one story 
or Six? 

... 4 little thin. Translation: Nothing much hap- 

pens about nothing much. 
. . @n appealing one. This rejection is not to be 
considered a criticism. Suggest that you submit it 
to other editors. Translation: Finding an editor 
to whom it will really appeal is your problem, 
not ours. The story is actually terrible but we 
aren’t going to give you an excuse to start an 
argument with us by mail. 


CORRECTION: Address for Song entries to the 
National Thanksgiving Association in Menetonka 
Triad Club, Box 14, Spring Park, Minn. Closing 
Date—Oct. 15. 


A SIMON AND SCHUSTER BOOK 


"Giant's Arrow" by Samuel Youd 


REDBOOK A BROADWAY PLAY SALE 


"Hard Hearts Are For Cabbages 
by Vii Putnam 
TO MAX LIEBMAN PRODUCTIONS 


"A World of Brightness* 
by John Christopher 


A RINEHART BOOK 
“Hellsgrin"® 
by Steve Frazee 


"No One Knows Where He Went" 
by John Holbrook ‘Vance 


"BEMs, Anyone?” 
by William Knoles 


pre?® 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


Galaxy 


*The Man in the Mailbag" 
by Gordon R. Dickson 


LE BOOK 
“Exploring Underwater" 
by Mike J. Wilson 
TO HARPER AND BROTHERS 


Detroit 


"Should You Wait for 


by Larry T. Shaw 


4 TELEVISION SALE 


"Your Witness* 
by Helen Nielsen 
TO ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 


*Count-Down" 
*s Small Cars?" 


by 
Charles Eric Maine 


A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 
"Strangers When We Meet" 
by Evan Hunter 
BRITISH RIGHTS TO CONSTABLE LTD. 
FRENCH RIGHTS TO 
LES PRESSES DE LA CITE 
GERMAN RIGHTS TO HENRI NANNEN 
DUTCH RIGHTS TO SIJTHOFF 
ITALIAN RIGHTS TO LONGANESI 
SWEDISH RIGHTS TO HOKERBERGS 
ISRAELI RIGHTS TO MASSADAH 
JAPANESE RIGHTS TO HAYAKAWA SHOB 


(MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS TO 
COLUMBIA PICTURES) 
(U.S. PUBLISHER: 

SIMON AND SCHUSTER) 

(U.S. PAPERBACK PUBLISHER: 

POCKET BOOKS, INC.) 


cl 


"How To Stay Young 
and Green Forever" 
by Janet C. Ervin 


"My World and What H 
by P. 


A POCKET BOOKS ine. BOOK 


"The Girl's Number Doesn't Answer" 


by Talmage Powell 
A MOTION PICTURE SALE 
A unce the purchase by 

SMLA is proud to announce t 
Paramount Pictures of Richard S. Prather's Shell 
Scott novels®, world's largest-selling series 
(over 30,000,000 copies sold in the United 
States alone) -- to be made into a series of 

major motion pictures. 


pened To It® 


use 


G. 


"Not My Will, But Thine...* 
by Alice Brennan 


A MACMILLAN BOOK 
"A Time For Violence® 
by Noel M. Loomis 


OUR HEA 
"The Dangers in 
Self-Medication" 

by Joseph T. Woodson 


"Fidel Castro, 
Cuban Revolutionary® 
by Robert Taber 


ELLERY QUEEN'S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
“Omar Khayyam, Detective” 
by Theodore Mathieson 


MERCURY 
“I Had A Stroke* 
by James C. Cooper 
MECHANIX 
ILLUSTRATED 
"Swede's Marvelous Marina‘ 
by Richard Magruder 


* "Case of the 
Vanishing Beauty® 
"Always Leave ‘Em Dying” 
*Find This Woman® 
*Way of a Wanton" 
*Everybody Had a Gun" 
"Darling, It's Death* 
"Too Many Crooks" 


"Strip for Murder" 

*The Wailing Frail" 
*Three’s A Shroud” 
"Have Gat, Will. Travel" 
"Slab Happy" 

"Bodies in Bedlam" 
*Take A Murder, Darlin 
"Over Her Dead Body® 


*The Outlawed Gun" 
by Webster P. Taylor 


ARGOST 


"The Black Guns® 
D 


SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical 
checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: |f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you 
ific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

. . . His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand . . . Don’t 
miss it if you write fiction or articles. You'll find it’s the book you've been looking for and always 
wondered where you could get .. .” 


—Peoria (Illinois) Joural-Star 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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BELIEF AND THE AUTHOR 


By Grorce H. FRerraG 


The whole difference between construction and 
creation is exactly this: that a thing constructed 
can only be loved after it is constructed; but a thing 
created is loved before it exists. 

—Preface to Dicken’s Pickwick Papers 


N the pages of this magazine I have discussed 
I a variety of ideas and attitudes. They all had 

to do, of course, with being a writer. There 
are very good writers; there are mediocre writers 
and there are bad writers. Sometimes even the bad 
writers turn out a story that, continuing to be bad, 
sells to a top-paying market; then the writer feels 
that there is a demand for bad writing and con- 
tinues from then on to try to ape his initial 
success. 

Years ago, painting signs in the basement of a 
beauty and barber supply house, I was trying to 
write on the side. I hadn’t sold to any but one 
magazine, the American Spectator. 1 had written 
and rewritten for three solid years following that 
first sale. I was trying to get back in the American 
Spectator even though it had changed hands and 
editors, and was printing about what it had been 
printing. Charles Angoff, a fine man, was editor. 
I tried the first formula of writing of starvation. 
Starvation sold the first time, why not the second? 
I wrote twenty-one stories about starvation and 
sent them one after the other to Mr. Angoff. He 
did not buy any. I was growing tired of writing of 
hunger but I felt, you see, that in order to sell 
a second time, I had to copy the delicate lines of 
the success of my first sale. 

Poor Mr. Angoff. He wanted, I suppose, to 
print me. ‘Please try again,” he used to say to 
me. Then, in the end, the magazine died again. 
It had already died once; it was dying again. 
Good writing does not very often come out of a 
studied attitude towards a particular manner or 
conclusion. 


The Atlantic Monthly has just accepted three 
of Mr. Freitag’s stories, to be run together in an 
early issue. This distinguished fiction writer and 
essayist has appeared often in Author & Journalist, 
to the stimulation and delight of serious writers. 
An Ohioan by birth and upbringing, Mr. Freitag 
now lives in California, 


I used to watch a good friend of mine, Clyde 
Singer, work on his paintings. We were the same 
age and we created things back there in Ohio. 
Clyde used to walk around in the country a good 
deal. I guess Jesse Stuart does it that way, too: 
walking around and gathering feelings. One time 
Clyde Singer said to me, “I do not think one is 
effective gathering ideas as much as one is effective 
gathering feeling, for feeling and the projection 
of belief into a work of art,” Clyde said, “is what 
makes something loom up big.” 

There is a little moral to this. I do not think 
I need tell you, especially, what it is but I shall 
anyhow. The moral is to try harder to say an 
original thing in your own individual way than 
to want to repeat, for instance, what you have 
already done. All art is extemporaneous, all good 
art, that is, and it must come out of a man’s inner- 
self first, then into the world, but not until it has 
been fashioned into a language that the world can 
grasp. 

I will tell you more about this thing now. When 
I was busy working on my novel, I lived in Ohio 
near a very pretty lake. I used to go into a certain 
room and close the door and put a piece of paper 
in the machine, in my typewriter, and begin 
writing on the book. The book, as a matter of 
fact, became more obviously significant to me 
than the life that went on around me. I used 
to look out of the window onto the lake. Once 
when I looked out I saw a man rowing a boat. 
I watched him a moment or two, then I wrote a 
little, then I watched the man in the boat again. 
Suddenly it was towards evening. The colors on 
the water changed, the man changed, the boat 
changed. Everything was continually beautiful 
but the day itself was moving towards dusk and 
in the moving, the colors altered themselves. My 
wife came to the door and opened it and asked 
me if I wanted something to eat and my daughter 
who was then just a little girl was home from 
school and a whole live long day had gone, melted 
into life. 


Now. 

Would one go to bed and to sleep and awaken 
the next day expecting to find life in an identical 
pattern of colors and events and detail? If you 
did, you would not have made much progress. In 
the morning, in full, real life, the boat was gone. 
The newspaper being delivered to the mailbox on 
the main road said on the front page that a man 
in a boat had disappeared into thin air. Fiction. 
It is not enough, in real life, that a man rowing a 
boat manages to disappear. In real life, of course, 
darkness came down and moved stealthily across 
the beautifully colored lake and while I sat at the 
typewriter writing and at the window looking out, 
a whole man disappeared. 

And were fiction, then, to entangle itself into 
fact, which indeed it very often does, then a man 
disappeared; though what actually took place was 
darkness. 

I wrote ten, sometimes thirty pages a day. If 
I wrote thirty pages a day, I more than likely had 
to re-do them. If I wrote ten, eight or six pages 
of the novel, I did not very often need to re-do 
them. But what I want you to hear me say now 
is that sitting in front of my typewriter and 
occasionally looking out of a window, there was 
not any particular manifestation of nature that 
did not get altered by the passing of time. One of 
the great writers of our day, Virginia Woolf, did 
it in her novel, To The Lighthouse, in “Time 
Passes” of that book and, to some extent, Truman 
Capote did it in his novel Other Voices, Other 
Rooms, and Edita Morris used to do it in her 
stories and so did Margaret Shedd and Eudora 
Welty. It is obviously a time of suspension held 
together by the fragile lifeline of a writer’s genius, 
personality-genius, call it anything else, it is sus- 
pended time brought into the scope of words. 
All good writing before it is born to the world of 
the page has to be held together inside a man’s 
inner-self, inside what he represents of himself to 
himself. 

Good writing, good painting, painting like 
Clyde Singer did, writing like Margaret Shedd 
did, and Eudora Welty and the greatest of all, 
Virginia Woolf, springs from a springlike source 
of dimensional-self, projected, then, onto the sub- 
conscious and allowed to attain a fullness in 
words, a fullness in color, a fullness in sound. 
Bach, Vivaldi. Mozart, Beethoven had it. 

Have you not, yourself, felt close to a secret? 
I think that while we are filled with youth and 
living in a time of long days and long nights and 
are in the middle of growth, is when we are 
closer than at any other time in our whole lives, 
to a secret. What is the secret? Once in a while it 
is that very question asked again and again 
throughout a man’s creative life that makes him go 
on, that gives him his incentive to create. He is 
searching for the secret. What is the held secret? 
One time Beethoven, during the writing of a 
sonata that flew at him and demanded expression, 
said that he felt as if he was on fire and was 
hunting the source of the flame. 
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All good, all careful, warm and tender writing, 
whether it be something that finally appears in 
The Atlantic, Harpers or in a Confession maga- 
zine is simply a reflection of a secret held. While 
I was trying to sell my second story to The 
American Spectator and before I finally sold to 
The Atlantic instead, I was trying to recapture 
the tone, the flavor, the meaning of the first secret, 
but—the first secret had been said. One cannot 
continue to capture the tender, succulent love- 
liness of a secret, for once a secret is not a secret 
and has been told to the world in a certain private, 
secretive way, it can not continue to hold itself 
together with its charm and its extemporaneous- 
ness. It is a dead sentence, a dead word. The time 
of its value has died; the time of its impact upon 
the world is over. 

This is the life of a secret. 

It is of course, the life of fiction. Once fiction 
has been said and its impact felt; once a man 
who has been rowing a boat in the middle of a 
calm lake suddenly disappears from sight and be- 
cause his disappearance has been stated, there is 
nothing to do but locate him. 

But the initial fury, the commencing curiosity 
has gone. And it is, I dare say, the commencing 
curiosity, above everything else, that is the gem of 
all fiction. That is why that from the eyes of a 
child and from his mind, too, stem the unaffected, 
all curious, all wonder, by-roads of attitudes and 
beliefs. After the mind is tired and all forces 
spent, fiction is tired too. 

Here is something else. 

Have you ever taken the trouble to notice that 
even when a story is told by a different writer 
than the original teller, it takes on nuances and 
identities belonging to the second teller? Have 
vou noticed, too, that good writing is well 
fashioned, that is, has stepping stones, as in a 
creek and that the author has paced himself and 
his story to come out even, to have no loose ends, 
to have flavor and individuality. You can write a 
story about love. How often has a story about 
love been done? From the beginning of the art of 
the story itself, when it was told to groups around 
the night fires, before sleep, there was love. It has, 
indeed, motivated the story. Even when a story, 
for instance, does not involve a man and a 
woman, it is nevertheless about love in one form 
or another: it is sometimes about a man’s love for 
the land. It is about a man’s quest for something, 
for happiness, for attainment, for belief, for God; 
but it is love in all the forms, and the story, grow- 
ing out of love, ought to be written with that kind 
of understanding. Yes, and with that kind of 
purpose, 

Honest writing does not necessarily mean the 
sort of intellectual story that the Partisan Review 
might print, however honestly done these pieces 
generally are. Honest writing is any good writing, 
writing that is good for most any market. I could 
very well, in writing this piece for Mr. Fogelberg, 
who is the editor of this magazine, say, “My Dear 
Mr. Fogelberg:” and then commence to say what 
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I've said. One time I wrote a letter to a young 
writer (we were all young then, it seemed; young 
and fervently ambitious!) and by the time I had 
finished it, I knew it was all rather unbelievable, 
at least to the person I intended it for; so I simply 
removed the salutation, scratched it off with a 
pencil, and sent it to The Atlantic Monthly 
which at that time in my career had not yet seen 
any of my fiction, and they bought it right away. 

I was always writing something to somebody in 


those days. And the more I said, the more I found 
to say, and some of it sold and some did not, but 
the procedure was there and it was an exciting 
time. 

As a last thought to be left with you, I would 
like to tell you this: that if you cannot breathe 
yourself into your stories, breathe belief. It is the 
foundation of most of life, and life itself to good 


writing. 


WRITER. GO TO THE POET 


By MARGARET Cops SHIPLEY 


ON’T give me that long-haired stuff,” said 
my friend the fiction writer, pushing away 
Stevens, Frost, Moore, Eliot and burying 

his nose deeper in his plot charts. ‘Poems are 
for people who can understand them. I’m a story- 
teller. I don’t have time for rhymes.” And _ off 
goes another manuscript to a quality magazine 
only to bounce back. Our fiction writer is. still 
wondering why. 

He is a baker making bread without yeast,a 
weather-man looking for rain with a slide rule, a 
gardener starting plants in clay. The writer who 
tells his story without regard for rhythm of speech, 


Margaret Cobb Shipley is the author of “The 
Sound of the Sun,” a dramatic novel of Americans 
in Athens, published by Doubleday in 1958. He) 
poetry has appeared in The New Yorker, The 
Colorado Quarterly, Western Humanities Review, 
Antioch Review and others. Her first collection 
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powerful imagery, economy of words or movement 
of narrative is indeed on dry ground. He is ig- 
noring the fountainhead of his craft, wandering 
thirsty in the desert while the springs of life 
bubble at his feet. And he has only to turn to 
the poets for the answer. 


Use the Poets Art 

“Every sore I seen I remember,” asserts Jolly 
Adams in Archibald MacLeish’s poetic drama 
“J.B.” Is this line poetry? It’s imagery is slightly 
revolting, its grammar obnoxious, its speaker a 
mere child. There is nothing long-haired about 
this line. It is the spontaneous reaction of a 
child who has looked upon Job’s sores and found 
them fascinating. Yet in this simple statement 
the fiction writer may find a basic ingredient of 
good writing: natural speech rhythm. As a bonus, 
he also has a striking example of a human frailty 
summed up with shattering directness and econ- 
omy. 

Let’s look at the line. Rhythmically it goes 
—-—/—/-—-—/ -, the strokes indicating stresses 
of the voice. Throughout the poem MacLeish 
uses the five-foot iambic line with variations 
such as this. In this line he makes use, twice, of 
the vigorous anapest (— —/). Nowhere does he 
allow the paralyzing regularity of the metronome 
to affect his verse. This is not the prerogative 
of the poet. Interesting and pleasing voice rhythms 
are there for the fiction writer to use, also. Using 
them, his disalogue becomes readable, fluid, nat- 
ural. 
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If, as in MacLeish’s line, the story writer can 
combine such rhythm with local idiom, he has it 
made. The child in the play comes from a lower 
middle class family and is dominated by poorly 
educated adults. It is natural that she should 
say “IT seen” for “I saw.” This tells us much about 
her. No description is necessary. We get the 
full impact of her unfortunate circumstance from 
her poor speech. Let the writer of fiction shape 
his dialogue with full consciousness of what kind 
of people his characters are. It can be done in 
one five-foot line. 

Along with rhythm and idiom, the story-teller 
can go to this simple line for the poetic technique 
of alliteration—not to be despised in fiction, mind 
you. It is no accident that MacLeish used the 
two s's in “sore I seen.” This does something 
for the line—makes it art, if you will. And why 
should the story-teller despise art? Art is the 
difference between quality and mediocrity. With 
the devices of art used by the poets around him, 
why should the fiction writer not use them? Al- 
literation is like pepper on eggs: to be used spar- 
ingly and only where extra flavor is required. 
It can make or break a line. ‘Try it. 

The psychological overtone of Jolly Adams re- 
mark is its most important message to the writer. 
What she says means more than at first meets the 
eye. This is the secret of rich writing, to write 
on more than one level. Behind Jolly Adams lies 
the vast, dark area of human morbidity. A child 
does not remember the sight of sores because of 
her compassion; she has yet to learn compassion. 
She remembers it because it is gruesome. She re- 
members it with appetite; she likes it. Macleish 
has deftly put his finger on a great human enigma. 
Coming from a child, it staggers us. And he has 
done it in six words. 


Let the Reader Function 

Jolly Adams’ remark has served us well, rhythm- 
wise and otherwise. How about Dylan ‘Thomas 
for powerful imagery? He is there for the writer 
to draw from. Take the line, “The force that 
through the green fuse drives the flower/ Drives 
my green age.” Here is the metaphor of young 
man as growing plant; the identification of the 
life force as one and the same in man and plant. 
It could have been said thus: “A boy grows as 
a plant grows.” How dull! Story-teller, put away 
your typewriter and get out your magnifying 
glass. Let’s take this line apart and put it to- 
gether again. Chances are we'll find in it most 
of the vital ingredients dull writing lacks, find 
what makes this image so dynamic. And isn’t 
that what you want in your writing—that pow- 
erful potential that alarms and hypnotizes? Here 
goes, Dylan! 

The line is not static because it has motion. 
The secret of its motion lies in the word “drive” 
used twice. How many of us would have thought 
of that power-house of a word in describing 
growth? And instead of using the trite, omnibus 
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word “life,” Dylan Thomas has used the more 
specific, muscular word, “force,” as the subject 
of “drive.” And what does the force drive? Not 
the sap upward through the stem, but the power 
itself! This is bold, direct writing. Thomas did 
it, why not you? And what does the force drive 
the flower through? Not the stem, O writer of 
much-used, frayed-at-the-edges nouns. Oh no. It 
drives the flower through the green fuse. A fuse 
leads to explosion. The very word “fuse” implies 
explosive experience, whether in the flower or in 
maturity itself, which the flower symbolizes. In ap- 
pearance, a stem resembles a fuse; organically, it 
performs as one, slow motion. Why should the 
story-teller not search for, and find, the dramatic, 
explosive metaphor? A narrative set in brilliant 
imagery—brilliant because it is alive—performs 
more than a what-happened-next function for 
the reader. It becomes for him a vivid experience, 
almost physical in its intensity. What more can 
a story set out to do? 

In the more mechanical domain of sentence 
structure, why not tear a leaf from Dylan’s book 
and place your most important noun at the end 
of the line, where it leaves a lasting impression? 
Compare “The force that drives the flower through 
the green fuse” with the way the line was ac- 
tually written. Dylan’s line is stronger and more 
rhythmic for the mild inversion of prepositional 
phrase and verb with its object noun, ‘This device 
is not exclusively the poets’. It’s yours, too, when 
done unobtrusively for effect. In the same vein, 
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how cunning is the use of the word “drive’ 
second phrase echoing the first, giving momentum 


to a word already on wheels! Move over, plot 
chart. The fiction writer is reaching for his 
anthology of twentieth-century poets! 


Imply Your Way to Impact 

You will find imagery the flesh and sinew of 
poetry, packed tight in Dylan Thomas, rich and 
profuse in Whitman, Yeats, Cummings, Auden—or 
go back to Shakespeare if you wish. Such color 
does not mean wordiness. This is where the story 
writer, with pages at his disposal, must beware. 
The poet has only one, or at the most, two pages 
to fill in writing a poem, barring epics and nar- 
rative poems. He must weigh every word if his 
poem is to say all he wants it to say in a limited 
space. He doesn’t bother with “the,” “and,” 
“but,” or prepositional phrases unless they are 
indispensable. He looks at the whole man, not 
the connective tissue joining the thigh-bone to the 
knee-bone, the knee-bone to the leg-bone, etc. 
The connectives are there by implication: his 
work is with man in his setting. For all the pages 
at his disposal, the story-teller would do well to 
write likewise. Implication rather than statement 
makes for economy. Economy makes for impact. 
Impact makes for sensation—and this is what the 
writer is trying to bring to his reader. 

Economy has been noted, in passing, in’ the 
line from “J. B.” It can be found everywhere in 
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poetry for it is the manner of poetry—but most 
strikingly in such a line as this: “Forbear to tease 
the hooded why,/That shape will not reply.” As 
an exercise, try expressing in your own eleven 
words this idea—i. e., that it is useless to question 
the unknowable; man’s mind is finite and cannot 
hope to grasp the eternal. (Score: twenty words.) 
The poet has, moreover, in those eleven words, 
inflicted an emotional shock, and painted an image 
to boot. We see the hooded form of the mystery; 
we feel the wistful craving, the restless frustra- 
tion of man before the unknown. 

Choice of the right word is the essence of writing 
economically, “Tease” is stronger than “ask.” 
“Why” used as a noun shortens the line. The 
single adjective, “hooded,” projects the image. 
Even the adjective “that” colors the shape as being 
remote and slightly hostile. As for the word 
“shape,” it brings us a package deal: a visual 
image of a phantom complete with hood, and at 
the same time an awesome feeling of fear. We can- 
not quite define the outline of the shape, since 
we are given no specific clue to its appearance, 
and are thus put into the actual state of mind of 
asking and being unanswered. ‘The poem does 
this to us. A story can do it, too, by choice of the 
right word. 

For economy of imagery go to William Carlos 
Williams, with his sparse pictures of a wheelbar- 
row, a red rooster, children. The scene pro- 
jected on the inner eye with five or six words will 
do what abstractions can never do—reach the 
reader where he lives. 


Set Your Ideas in Motion 

Every story-teller knows that his narrative must 
move from a beginning through a middle to an 
end. Yet, how many stories bog down in the 
very process? Action, says the fiction writer, is 
the key to movement. Keep the characters moving, 
intensify the problem, climb to a climax, drop to 
the denouement. Fine. But why does the story, 
in spite of all this, persist in being dull? Unhappy 
writer, allow me to introduce you to “Bells for 
John Whiteside’s Daughter,” a poem of five 
quatrains written by John Crowe Ransom. 

The story is simplicity itself: the poet grieves 
for a child who has died. He tells us about her: 
she used to play in the orchard below his win- 
dow, drive the geese into the pond with her rod. 
Now the bells are ringing for her funeral. He is 
“vexed” that she who was so swift should now be 
lying “primly propped.” That is all. The achieve- 
ment of the poem is in its motion and its still- 
ness—the perpetual, rhythmic motion of the child 
out of doors, the utter stillness of the child dead. 
By the same token, can not a story be in motion, 
and be still? It must not tell about the motion, 
but be in motion. How is this achieved? 

The poem starts right out with the “speed in 
her little body” and the “lightness of her foot- 
fall,” phrases which immediately set the poem in 
motion. Three quatrains then describe her in 
motion “among the orchard trees and beyond,/ 
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where she took arms against her shadow,/ or har- 
ried into the pond/ the lazy geese...” Flashing 
sunlight and rippling grass are in these lines, 
though they are not specifically mentioned; every- 
thing in the picture is in motion: the child with 
her rod, the “scuttling’” geese. In the last quatrain 
“now go the bells,” and the movement is brought 
to a full stop with the shock of recognition of 
death. By such contrast is the sense of.movement 
enhanced, and vice versa. 

No matter what its subject, a poem—like a story 
must keep its idea in constant development with 
never a standstill or a backwash. This is achieved 
in a minimum of lines by devices which are readily 
available to the story-teller. Robert Frost’s “The 
Road Not Taken” tells the simple story of a man 
who had a choice to make between two roads 
and chose the one less traveled. The statement 
from beginning to end is clear and simple. The 
first two five-line stanzas plus the first two lines 
of the third are a continuous sentence, launch- 
ing and furthering the flow of the idea with no 
stops or hurdles until a decided turn in the 
thought is reached. This turn is expressed in line 
three of the third stanza, a line which ends in an 
exclamation point. Never scorn the importance 
of those little marks, by the way, known as punc- 
tuation. They can be angel tracks or foot prints 
of the devil. An unnecessary comma can_ be 
treachery to a swift-flowing idea, stop it right 
there and bog it down. The reader, too, gets 
sucked under, hasn’t the initiative or desire to 
pull himself out and go on, and you've lost him. 
A one-line sentence capped with an exclamation 
point occurring any sooner in Frost’s poem would 
have broken the flow and damaged that delicate 
skiff the reader drifts in down the stream of the 
poem. Chances are, once the reader has got 
wet he won’t want to come back! 

Letting sentence-flow (or stops) and punctua- 
tion work for him, the poet concentrates on chan- 
neling his idea through narrow banks. ‘There 
must be no distracting landscape to divert the 
reader (however fascinating the jungle may be) 
and no promontories jutting out into the channel. 
As for flash-backs, those backwashes and lagoons— 
let them be minor eddies diverting the reader 
only momentarily from the main channel. While 
the story teller has a wider stream bed to work 
in, for him the same principle holds true. Frost 
could have taken any number of side paths into 
the woods in describing his two roads; he held 
to his single idea, brought us smoothly to his 
conclusions. Long live the story that does the 
same—and the writer who writes one story at a 
time! 

Those slim volumes of poems no longer look 
so out-of-the-world, do they? They are not es- 
capes into the stratosphere; they are tool chests 
complete with work diagrams. Where else can a 
craftsman so easily find the blueprints of his 
trade? Go to the poet, have a wonderful time— 


then write! 


Questions and Answers on 


HABITS IN WRITING 
From the Literary Notebook 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


“Professor, when is the best time to write, in the 
morning or at night?” 

There is no one best time for all writers. Each 
has his own best time. I would like to go further 
and say that for genuine, 100 proof writers, every 
available time is the best time. The late Thomas 
Wolfe used to write virtually round the clock 
for a week or more and then take off a couple 
of days for mischief-making: eating, loving and 
drinking. Then he would seclude himself once 
more and again work round the clock for a seven- 
day stretch or so. On the other hand, Willa 
Cather did most of her work, I am told, between 
10 o'clock in the morning and twelve noon. 
Dreiser was the proverbial night worker, or so 
he once told me. His favorite hours were from 
midnight till about three in the morning. And 
so I could go on. The important thing is that you 
work out your own favorite times. But you will 
discover that you are always cheating—that is, 
that you are writing not only in your favorite 
periods but at other periods. Why? Because you 
have so much to say, and are unhappy when 
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you're away from your typewriter. Willa Cather 
also wrote in the afternoon and, sometimes, at 
night; and Dreiser, I know, sometimes wrote in 
the morning and in the early evening. It’s the 
poor writer, or perhaps I should say, the not 
entirely dedicated writers who stick to a schedule 
and write at no other time. You should have 
a schedule, of course, but it must be flexible. I 
suppose the only thing about a schedule that you 
should be inflexible about is this and this alone: 
that you must write every day—and by everyday, 
I mean everyday, seven days a week, including 
holidays and wedding anniversaries and your own 
children’s birthdays—yes, even on your honey- 
moon, whether it is your first or twelfth. To a 
writer everything else in this world besides writing 
is of secondary importance and I believe a_per- 
sausive case could be made out for including 
women and liquor in “everything.” If you're 
a woman writer, you may change the last clause 
to read “Including men, liquor and shopping.” 
“Do you think a little drinking would be good for 
inspiration? And maybe a little loving, too?”’ 

It’s amazing how often I am asked these ques- 
tions, and not only by men but also by women, 
some in the neighborhood of twenty and others 
pushing sixty. The business of inspiration is 
one that has fooled people. The legend is that 
Poe drank a lot and because of his drinking did 
the fine work that he did. Well, it isn’t so. He 
drank, I’m afraid, a bit more than was good 
for him, but when he sat down at his desk he 
was cold sober .He wrote marvelously in spite 
of his drinking, beforehand and afterward. All 
I'm trying to say is that when one is writing, 
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one must have a mind that is working on all 
cylinders—and liquor beclouds a mind. I hope 
that I’m not taken for a prohibitionist. Sensible 
drinking is a civilized aspect of life. It stimulates 
the tongue and the emotions, and very often it 
makes our friends more interesting than they are. 
But a head full of liquor and writing do not go 
together. As for loving, well, I’m not against 
that either. But did you ever stop to think that 
the greatest love poems have not been written 
by Don Juans but by monogamists? Think of 
Dante. Think of Petrach. Think of Shakes- 
peare of the sonnets. Think of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browing. It’s not variety of experience that 
counts, it’s intensity. This cannot be said too 
often. 


“Professor, I'm so discouraged. | think of wonderful 
plots and then | remember that Maugham or Hem- 
ingway or somebody else used it and | feel terrible.”’ 

There’s no need to feel terrible for this reason. 
Better find a better reason for worrying. There 
are plenty. Suppose I came to you and said, 
“I have a wonderful plot. You see, it’s a story 
about a minister, a missionary. Very strict. So 
is his wife, she’s even more strict. They’re on 
a boat, going to some island in the Pacific, where 
they’re going to try to make Christians out of 
the natives. Well, on the boat the minister meets 
a young girl, well, not so young, but she’s kind 
of free and easy with men, you know what I mean, 
and she makes a play for the minister, and he 
falls for her, and there’s hell to pay. I mean, the 
wife finds out, you know, a minister carrying 
on with that kind of woman? What do you think 
of it?” You know what you'd be likely to say? 
You'd probably say, “You're crazy! That’s a cheap 
story, let Micky Spillane do it. It’s strictly ter- 
rible.”” But is it? Isn’t it the plot of “Miss Thomp- 
son” (later became “Rain,” as a play) by Somer- 
set Maugham? 

What's the point? The point is the old, old and 
very important one: what counts is not the plot. 
That's the least important aspect of a literary 
work. What counts is what the author puts into 
it, in the way of insight and poetry. As a matter 
of fact, that is pretty much all that counts. In 
the last analysis, there are very few basic plots in 
fiction. Somebody has figured out that there are 
only seven plots; another investigator has said 
there are ten. So don’t worry about your basic 
plot. People are going to write boy-girl stories 
to the end of time, and that one, my friends, 
started in the Garden of Eden. 


“Do you think its’ a good idea to carry a notebook 
for jotting down ideas so they don’t escape you?” 
I'm a great believer in carrying a notebook and 
jotting down ideas for stories, poems, novels, 
plays, everything. But one must know how to 
make full use of a notebook. Don’t just jot down 
ideas and forget about them. Go over them at 
night before going to bed. It'll take you only a 
couple of minutes. Do it every night. Why? 
Because in that way you keep your unconscious 
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working on these ideas—and eventually you'll find 
that your unconscious has worked miracles for 
you—written your stories and your poems. 1 
mean, of course, written their basic contents. 
Ideas, like women (all right, like men, too) need 
constant attention, frequent caressing. And ca- 
ressing an idea is a very simple operation ;just 
recall it that’s all. You don’t need a couch, low 
lights, cocktails, a bagful of romantic lies. Just a 
memory, nothing more. 


“Professor, you say that every writer should have 
some outside job, that he shouldn’t depend on his 
writing to support him, that he should write after 
working hours. Well, what kind of job should | get? 
My father has a hardware business and he wants me 
to be with him. It’s a fine job, from a financial angle, 
but what’s hardware got to do with writing? Don’t 
you think | ought to get a job in some publishing 
house, so that | could be near writing? Know what 
I mean? 


Why do you sneer at the hardware business? 
It’s as good a busines as any other. Perfectly 
honorable. A job is a job, and that’s that. Mel- 
ville was a clerk in the Customs House. T. S. 
Eliot, I think, worked for some time in a London 
bank. Wallace Stevens, the late poet, sold fire 
insurance—yes, I know, he was some sort of an 
executive, but he sold insurance also. Trollope, 
I think, worked in the British post office system. 
They all wrote after hours. So can you. 

As for working in a publishing office or in a 


magazine office, it’s not as glamorous as you may 
think it is. First, the pay is relatively little. Sec- 
ond, the work is rather tiring—just as tiring as 
clerking in the post office or in a bank or a hard- 
ware store. Worse, the glory you get is largely 


dubious. Not too many of the big publishing 
houses are interested in anything except making 
money—they're not panting for a wandering Keats 
or Dante. Some of the smaller houses still do 
that—and a few of the bigger ones also do it, but 
many of them are out for the dollar, which, I 
suppose, is all right. Worst of all, if you're a 
writer, working in a publishing office will (or 
might) chill your writing enthusiasm. All day 
you deal with words, and you come home and 
dealing with words again is rather hard. If you 
work in a bank during the day, or in a hardware 
store, writing at night is something of a change. 
At least, that’s the way I feel. I’ve worked in 
magazine offices for the greater part of my adult 
life, until I went into teaching. I think that if 
I had my life to live over again, I’d study medi- 
cine or open up a stationery store, or maybe open 
up a hardware store. I think I’d be a happier 
man, and wouldn’t have to spend so much time 
shaking off the “foreign” literary influences I 
was subjected to in an office. 


there any literary aphrodisiacs?” 

No, I’m afraid not. You simply must be ob- 
sessed with the desire to be a writer. That’s the 
only aphodisiac I know of. Many years ago, when 
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I was in college, I took a course with Dr. William 
McDougall, the celebrated psychologist. One of 
the students asked him if there were any aphro- 
disiacs, ‘real ones, professor, and is celery really 
good, and oysters, too?” Dr. McDougall laughed 
and said, “Celery is a good food, and I have come 
to like your American oysters. My students in 
England used to ask the same question. It is a 
worthy question, I should say, but I must tell 
you that the only real aphrodisiac is love, nothing 
more. Any more questions, gentlemen?” Love, 
then, is the only aphrodisiac in the literary realm 
as in the somewhat more social realm. 


“What about ‘writer's block’? Isn’t it true that now 
and then writers simply can’t write?” 

Well, do you really want to know what I really 
and truly and honestly think of “writer's block"? 
I think it’s chiefly nonsense. Of course, a writer, 
like every other human being, gets tired now and 
then. So he should take a nap or take a walk 
or go to a movie. The next morning he should 
get back to writing. Writing must be treated like 
any other occupation. Many people are tired 
some mornings, but they don’t stay away from 
work, they go to their jobs and that’s all. The 
same should apply to writers. You must write 
every day, no matter how you feel. 


“Is it possible to write several things at the same 
time? A novel and an article? A short story and a 
poem?” 

Sure, why not? One is a departure from the 
other and gives relaxation. I generally have two 
or three things in the works at the same time. 
I do a bit of lecturing, and I often write poetry 
on the train—sometimes I write poetry even while 
listening to the chairman introduce me. I have 
developed a trick of looking at a man or woman, 
smiling at him or her, and not hearing a word 
of what is being said. I have a patent on this 
trick. Anyway, when I get back home, I go back 
to my novel or my story or to both. You can do 
the same. 


“Do other writers make good friends?” 

Some do, some don’t. My own feeling is that, 
human nature being what it is, it’s well to hav 
more non-writing friends than writing friends. 
Writing friends can be jealous, then can dis- 
courage you. Besides, what material can you get 
eut of them? Most of the time they talk shop, 
complaining about this or that editor, or about 
their wives or husbands. Non-writing friends are 
always good for possible material—you might hear 
a phrase that could blossom into a short story or 
a novel or even a play or poem. 


Writing for British Markets 


By ALEXANDER DOHERTY 


RITISH magazines, periodicals and news- 
papers continue to offer good openings for 
American fiction and articles, particularly for 
first class work in the specific field to which it 
relates. 
Those wishing to contribute to the British 
market require to be alert to its special needs. 
The work which is finding its way into publication 


Alexander Doherty is on the staff of a Northern 
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a detailed study of Irish spinning wheels for an 
American magazine. He is also the author of a 
book on agricultural journalism 
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in Great Britain today, from your side of the 
Atlantic, is obviously typically American; there 
is no attempt to copy peculiarly British methods 
of treatment. Indeed, I should think that any 
noticeable attempt at doing so would almost cer- 
tainly spoil the contributor’s chances of success. 
But care should be taken to avoid American words 
and phrases which the cinema and current litera- 
ture have not made familiar to the British people. 
In short stories which you intend submitting to 
British publications, you should scrutinize the 
dialogue carefully to ensure that they do not 
contain exotic phrasing, because if passages are 
regarded by the editor as likely to puzzle his 
readers, your work may be turned down. 


The Fiction Market 
The settings for your stories should also be 
fairly conventional; remember that when a British 
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publication contains fiction by an American writer, 
it is often because the contribution can be re- 
garded as giving a more or less general picture of 
life, in cameo form, in your country. The back- 
ground against which your characters move in 
your story will have an important bearing on your 
choice of market for it. Stories about sophisticated 
men and women in cultured environments stand 
their best chance in the higher class magazines 
and in the more expensive women’s weeklies and 
monthlies. Working class stories, dealing with 
simple domestic problems and with love themes 
featuring young office workers and factory hands, 
are carried mainly by the lower priced women’s 
publications. A study of the list of British publi- 
cations in this issue will bring out the distinction 
in these two markets. The distinction is sharp, 
and it is usually a waste of time to send work to 
one type of publication when it has the charac- 
teristics of the fiction appearing in a quite differ- 
ent type. Your market study can be greatly assisted 
by having a look at the publications for which 
you intend writing. Some offices are prepared to 
send specimen copies of their publications to 
promising contributors. 


Science Fiction and Juveniles. 

Science fiction thrillers are still being 
featured to a considerable extent in some British 
publications. The opportunities in both these 
fields are definitely good just now, and there are 
openings for writers who can supply the right 
material to juvenile publications. 

In the case of stories for adults, the length can 
be up to 15,000 or 20,000 words, but there is also 
a market for science fiction and thrillers within 
the range of 1,000 to 3,000 words. As certain 
American publications containing science fiction 
and crime and detection stories have a large sale 
in Britain, there is known to be a wide public 
interested in this type of fiction; some British 
editors are consequently keen on receiving di- 
rectly from American writers, work approximating 
to the requirements of their publications. 

Where stories fail narrowly to meet the require- 
ments, editors will often take the trouble to ad- 
vise the authors on how the stories might be re- 
vised to make them acceptable. Personal informa- 
tion from editors on the reslanting of work for 
British publication is highly valuable, not only 
in connection with the manuscript concerned, but 
for other contributions you may intend sending to 
this part of the world. You should, of course, make 
every effort to revise the work in accordance with 
the recommendations suggested to you. Even 
though you may not agree with the editor, and 
feel that his suggestions can but damage your 
brain-creation, you should, nevertheless. go ahead 
and revise on the principle that he knows best 
what suits his own readership. And, what is still 
more to the point as far as you are concerned, that 
he will buy nothing else. 
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The cost of printing has been going up steadily 
in Great Britain since the war, and partly as a 
result of this, and partly because of the competi- 
tion from television, the number of publications 
has been sadly depleted. A large proportion of the 
casualties was made up of publications devoted 
mainly to fiction, thus reducing the openings for 
short stories and serials. The market for non- 
fiction has not been attenuated to quite the same 
extent, so that there is still a wide demand for 
articles of varying lengths from around 500 words 
in general periodicals to 5,000 or more in spe- 
cialized_ publications. 


Non-Fiction Market 

In the non-specialized field the need is for 
articles of about 1,000 words. The subjects can be 
just as varied as are dealt with in the general pub- 
lications with which you are familiar in America, 
and in the matter of treatment it is probably true 
to say that the same basic rules hold good in both 
countries. General articles appearing in Great 
Britain are lightly written, and many editors show 
their preference for the anecdotal style in the 
handling of subjects which are meant to entertain 
rather than inform in the narrower sense. Beauty 
hints for the women’s publications are especially 
handled in this way, and so are practically all the 
articles which fill the pages of these periodicals. 
From time to time the women’s publications con- 
tain profiles of American screen and radio person- 


~ alities. These articles, which sometimes center on 


interviews with the subjects, are written as a rule 
by American contributors. More work of this 
nature would be taken, so far as one can judge, 
if contributors with the right ability could be 
found. 

There is also a wide market for serious articles. 
Here there is more scope for making a detailed 
and penetrating analysis of your subjects. Articles 
on prominent statesmen coming to London for 
important conferences have an excellent chance 
of success, as many journalists on your side have 
been profitably discovering in the last year or two. 
Interpretations of the American political scene 
are being used increasingly by British newspapers, 
the smaller of which have to rely on freelance 
contributors since they have no correspondents of 
their own in your country. 


The Religious Press 

The religious press of Britain, while its scale 
of payment is rather low on the whole, is pro- 
viding readers with more articles contributed from 
America. Profiles of prominent American clergy- 
men in the news, and articles of noteworthy re- 
ligious movements and trends, are being used 
more today than they were a few years back. The 
trade press, many publications of which pay first 
class rates, is showing more interest in America, 
and .the alert writer, with flare for dealing with 
industrial subjects, should find well worth 
while to study it in detail. 


BRITISH 
MARKET 
LIST 


In submitting to British markets, postage must 
be paid at the rate of 8c for the first ounce, 4c for 
each subsequent ounce. The envelope for return 
should bear British stamps, or else postal reply 
coupons should be enclosed. In a city where 
there is a British consulate, stamps may usually 
be purchased there. Some large city banks also 
carry them. Postal reply coupons, each good for 
the first ounce of postage from England, are ob- 
tainable at U. S. Post Offices at 13c each, 

It is considered good form to enclose a letter of 
submission with a manuscript. The writer may 
appropriately state in what British or American 
magazines he has been published. 

The rates quoted have been translated into 
approximate U.S. dollars at the rate of exchange 
current when the article was sent to press. Ex- 
change fluctuates from day to day, and accord- 
ingly an American author may be paid in dollars 
somewhat more or less than is indicated in the 
following list.—The Editors. 


Amateur Photographer, Dorset House, Stamford 
St., London, S.E. 1. (W) Good market for camera 
subjects to 2,000 words. About $14.50 per 1,000 


words. 


Argosy, Fleetingway House, Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. (M) Well-written short stories. Highest 
rates. 


The Banker, 85/86 London Wall, London, E.C. 2. 
(M) Articles on all aspects of banking, finance, and 
industry, 1,000-5,000 words. Payment by agreement, 
at good rates. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation, Broadcasting 
House, London, W. |. Feature scripts from 30 min- 
utes to 1 ¥2 hours broadcasting time. Also plays and 
short stories, as well as material for Childrens’ Hour 
programs. Basic rate, $2.90 per minute. 


Eagle, Hulton Press, 43 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
4. (W) Stories and strip features appealing to boys. 
Girl, Robin, and Swift are three other juvenile publi- 
cations by the same firm. $5.75 up per 1,000 words. 


The Economist, 22 Ryder St., St. James’s, London, 
S.W. 1. (W) Articles on industrial statistics as they 
relate to capital, labor, output, etc., 1,200-1,800 
words. About $55 per article. 


Evening News, Carmelite House, London, E.C. 4. 
(D) A worth-while market for short stories and arti- 
cles. Fiction around 1,500 words, articles 500-1,000 
words. 


The Farmers Weekly, 161/166 Fleet St., London, 
E.C. 4. (W) Articles dealing with agriculture and 
country life in all parts of the world, about 1,000 to 
2,500 words. Payment excellent for this type of work. 


Financial Times, 72 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2. 
(D) Articles on industry and commerce. Contribu- 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
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P. O. Box 1 Laceyville, Penna. 


RIGHT words WRITE checks! 


Make your plots pay! Have your Novels, Stories 
built/slanted for Films with my know-how of 
over 15 years’ scripting inside Hollywood 
studios. Many I’ve helped have made that 
second bigger sale—after publication. 


| ghost-write complete from idea, or synopsis. 
Also Revise, Rewrite, Edit, Criticize with clear, 
candid, constructive appraisal and plot-building 
suggestions. Fiction of all types/lengths, color- 
ful Life Stories, TV Plays, Screen Treatments, a 


specialty. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. 


Phone 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


WEbster 6-0724 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 


event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000 __ __ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act___- _- 3.00 
Gcts.. ~ 5.00 
7.50 


Books _ 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


k ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 — Phone for appointment: RE 1-67 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE i 
EDITING COACHING 


1658 So. Normandie 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP ON MS. OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISAL FEES: ed per ms. to 10,000 words; $10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any number of acts; $15.00 per 


80 
f you submit a book or play. SAMPLE TV PLAYS, $1.50. 
. REVISI G 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor... 


SION MARKETIN 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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tions sometimes deal with foreign industrial personal- 
ities, 1,000-1,200 words. About $40 up per article. 

Hampton Press, 5 Dick St., Henley, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia. Syndicates features in Australia, England, 
Europe and the Far East. Romance stories 3,000 
words and up. Other types, 1,700 to 2,000 words. 
Reprint rights only required. Prefer tear-sheets and 
as many copies of stories as possible. All Mss. must 
be accompanied by return postage. 

Heritage, Wellingore Hall, Wellingore, 
(M) General articles of interest to Catholics, 
3,000 words. $5.75-$11.50 per 1,000 words. 


History Today, 10 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 
(M) Articles on political, economic, ‘cultural and social 
history. 1,500-4,000 words. Around $80 per article. 


Home Notes. Now amalgamated with Woman’s 
Own. See Woman’‘s Own. 

Investors Chronicle, 110 Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
don, Ecx. Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 2. (W) 
Articles dealing with capital investment at home and 
abroad, 1,200-1,500 words. $29 up per 1,000 words, 
on publication. Editor, Charles Anderson. 

The Lady, 38 Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
(W) Good class of short stories and articles appealing 
to the educated woman. Serious verse. Payment ac- 
cording to the material. 

Poetry Review, The Poetry Society, 33 Portman 
Square, London, W. 1. (Q) Poems average 30 lines. 
Articles to 1,500 words on poetry subjects. Modest 
rates. 

New Worlds Science Fiction (M) Science Fiction, 
3,000-10,000 words; novelettes to 15,000 words. 
Science Fantasy and Science Fiction Adventures 
(both Bi-M) 10,000-20,000 words. New Worlds uses 
articles on scientific subjects to 2,500 words. Good 
rates on acceptance. Nova Publications, 131 Gt. 
Suffolk St., London S.E. 1. Editor, John Carnell. 

She, 21 Ebury St., London, S.W. 1. (M) Sophisti- 
cated short stories. Humorous verse. Good payment 
for quality stories, $5.75 for poems. 

Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C. 1. (W) 
Articles on literary, political, and general subjects to 
about 2,000 words. High standard of writing re- 
quired. Excellent rates. 

Tit-Bits, Tower House, Southampton St., Strand 
London, W.C. 2. (W) A large proportion of the 
general articles are dramatically slanted; anecdotal 
treatment also popular; popular lengths 500-1,250 
words. Dramatically told short stories, 1,000-2,000 
words. Good rates, payment on acceptance. 

Wide World, Tower House, Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. (M) True adventure stories, 
generally 2,000-2,500 words. Payment at varying 
rates. 


Woman, 189 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. (W) 
Well-told short stories, emphasis on the domestic 
angle, to about 3,000 words. Articles on woman and 
her background. Slick verse. Payment by agreement. 


Woman’s Weekiy, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C. 4. Strong emotional and romantic com- 
plete stories and serials of 3,000 to 6,500 words. 


Woman’s Own, Tower House, Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. (W) Romantic stories with 
domestic settings, 1,000-3,000 words. Some light 
verse. $8.50 up per 1,000 words. 


Lincoln. 
1,000- 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 

. serials... series. Now 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 


Will Herman 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
sidy. Send 


1000 3 ft bes 
‘OF AMERICAN POETRY, 


PROFIT ON 19 
1000 BOOKS Cloth bound poetry books $146.50 up. 


WRITE 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY  TELEPLAYS 


Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free jing. 
Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 
Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready Sor the publisher. 
Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
Dept. R Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


1694 Blair Avenue 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


| 1650 Broedway New York 19, N. Y 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. 
Then you, too, may succeed. I'll teach you by mail, or 
you may live at my Writers’ Colony. Established 1938. 
References: 20 years in my own Chicago studio, 6 text- 
books, 1 novel, 1500 lectures. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD PRODUCES SALABLE WORK 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HO 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas for — 
) 


Single criticisms or courses. | 7_T#e DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From me.... 3.00 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
W! (Basic Technique) $1.75 


: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 
: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
ERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types expiained 
: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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EVERY DAY 


Religiously 


By Dororny C. HAsKINs 


“So you write stories with a moral!” the young 
man sneered. The tone of his voice made me 
cringe inwardly. I felt that everyone in the room 
was listening. 

Seated in the midst of a group of my friends, 
on the floor and with his shoes off, was Father 
Jordan, the Rector of my Episcopalian Church. 
He smiled with sincere affection at the young man 
and said, “Of course she does! You see, there are 
only those stories which break down the morals, 
or those stories with a moral. There are no 
amoral stories.” 

No longer did I seem an object of pity because 
1 wrote principally for religious publications! 
I have found my niche there and because most of 
you are writing moral stories, or articles which 
build up the whole man, I invite you to join me. 

Naturally each publication has its own de- 
nominational slant, but the articles about denomi- 
national themes are usually written by ministers, 
or staff writers. I’m talking about the articles 
and stories that the average American would 
write. 


Dorothy C. Haskin is the author of over 4,000 
non-fiction articles and thirty-six books. She is the 
successful director of a personalized writing course 
and has been published by practically every maga- 
cine in the religious field in the U.S. 


| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
$1600 Cash Awards* | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 

send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. 
Seth Richards, Publisher | 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ10 | 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, ‘“‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promotea 
Distributed,"’ and full details about your Best Book Contest 
for 1959. 


State 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 
x*In addition to the cash awards . . . During the past 5 
years Pageant Press has returned $175,491 to authors! 
(P.S.) We can publish your manuscript for Christ- 
mas. Send menuscript for free report. | 


POETRY WORKSHOP 


Selling poet (20 years experience marketing to more than 30 
different publications; all types of try including religious, 
juvenile, and light verse as well as the traditional kind) offers 
helpful criticism of poems along with practical advice and market- 
ing suggestions. Rate: 10c a line for poems of any length. 


Poetry Workshop 


4255 West 59th Street Chicago 29, Ill. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do you need help on: 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000 
Helpful booklet—IS IT CORRECT?—$2. Tells what you need 
to know to prepare manuscripts for editors. 
Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: “You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING—ALL FIELDS . 
Specialists to serve every writing need. Reading fees: $5.00 
to 5,000 words, $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; book lengths 
and plays $15. 

ROBERT M. PATTEN AND STAFF 
1818 Delaware St. Berkeley 3, Calif. 
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News Reporting, Fillers and Quizzes 

Most adult religious publications gladly print 
news items of the church or denomination. True, 
they rarely pay for these, though sometimes the 
person who figures in the item will pay you for 
the publicity value. But you can train yourself 
to be a writer by learning to write news items 
correctly. Better written religious news items are 
my pet project. Therefore, to anyone who wants 
to learn how to write them correctly, I will send 
free a four page leaflet entitled “Reporting the 
News.” 

The easiest way to earn stamp money is to 
write fillers. Not items copied from the encyclo- 
pedia, but facts written as an interesting incident. 
Or worthwhile items that you run across in your 
reading, such as “Our Father, when we long for 
life without trials and work without difficulties, 
remind us that oaks and diamonds are made under 
pressure.” This, from one of Peter Marshall's 
Prayers, was printed in The Congressional Record 
and reprinted in His, an  inter-denominational 
religious publicaton for students. 

Quizzes, too bring money for stamps and paper, 
to keep you going while you're working on the 
ee ae You need a new twist for these. For 
example, “Great Going” was a series of lines which 
described something that began with the word 
great. The first line was “England, Scotland and 
Wales,” which is Great Britain (published in 
Trails, Methodist Sunday School paper). Or it 
may be seasonal, or concerning a national holiday 
or it can have a religious tie-in, such as “New 
Words for You” by G. A. Cevasco, in the Catholic 
Digest. This was a mix-match quiz about words 
ending in ology, including theology. 


Poetry 

Poetry, as the poets know is the potatoe of the 
literary world. ‘That is, compared to other lines 
of writing, it’s price is low. The competition is too 
keen. The religious market welcomes poetry and 
although they don’t often pay for it, some re- 
ligious publications devote an entire page to 
poetry. 


The How-To and Self-Help Articles 

Everyone knows how to do something! In look- 
ing for illustrations for this article I found a great 
diversity of subjects, such as “Casting Plaster 
Plaques” by Margaret Wise in Moody Monthly (an 


MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
BELIEVE IN IT YOURSELF’ AND ARE 
ET OUT OF 


T TRY TO SELL YOU BOOKS, 
COURSES, GHOSTWRITING. 
We DO to help you on your way. 
a little tale or — EN 
Send your Mss us. Enroll in our club for Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
a@ year. We will read an criticize 12 of your best stories (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one single Ms. Self-addressed envelope 
with reading fee, please. our carbon copy of your work, 
as we'll not be responsible for anything lost in the mails. 
If we find your story has NO possibilities we will be honest and 
truthful with you. We absolutely will not raise your hopes falsely 
and say your ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your stories ghosted, you are walk- 
ing with a crutch. TH the crutch away and you cannot walk! 
All salable stories will be sent to publishers interested in your 
particular Ms. We'll help you. If we sell we ask 10 per cent of the 
marketing price. We operate in all countries. 
MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
P.O. Box 52, Mian, Indiana 
Thelma M. Corbin 


If your plot is more than 


Charles C. Ray HI 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 


that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 


desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUBE B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A COLUMNIST? 


Has pec ert writing gone stale? Has your article writing 
“fizzled Maybe you could write a column. I can give you 
some sound iden There are thousands of weekly newspapers in 
the U.S. looking for good features. Send me $1.00 and some of 
your material and I'll tell you what is wrong and try to help you. 
You can’t lose, as I'll return your money if you aren’t satisfied. 


SYNDICATED FEATURES 
Box 5. Leaburg, Oregon 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 


The Maples Greenwood, Indiana 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's A it aes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. a aS 5,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send fo: 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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inter-denominational magazine, “How ‘To Launch 
a Library in Your Church” in Today (a Con- 
ference Baptist publication) and “The Bible in 
Your Town” in Christian Herald (an_ inter-de- 
nominational monthly founded in 1878), the last 
outlined a program to put tracts in hospitals at 
Easter time. 

This is the age of the lay-psychologist and prac- 
tically any one who can read can spout au- 
thoritative figures, masochism or schizophrenia. 
The nice thing about it all is that most of us 
have benefited by our knowledge and have ap- 
plied psychology to our own lives or helped some- 
one else. You have a natural for an article. The 
article “The Advantages of an Inferiority Com- 
plex” was published in The Messenger (a 


Lutheran monthly for young people). Without 
preaching, it showed young people how to make 
an inferiority complex work for them. The great- 
est demand under this heading is that of dating 
and mating articles for young people. The young 
people's papers devote at least one third of their 
space to different aspects of this problem. 


The General Article 

Practically any subject which interests you, will 
interest some religious publication’s editor. Their 
standard is that a man’s religion affects his entire 
life. Here are a few titles and sentence outlines 
to illustrate the wide range of articles printed: 

1. “Pioneers of the Northwest,” by Alfred 
Apsler in The National Jewish Monthly tells of 
the experiences of the pioneers in Oregon in 1852. 

2. “Give Childhood a Chance” by Mary Dunne 
in Ave Maria presents real reasons why a girl 
should not date until her third year in high school. 

3. “Speaking of Food” in Jesuit Misstons dis- 
cusses when is a delicacy not a delicacy. It tells of 
such dishes as soya stewed bumblebees. 

These editors want nature and space articles 
for juniors, places of interest, sports, suitable 
careers for teenagers, and social problems for 
adults. 


Personality Articles 

This is the quickest to sell if you'll interview, 
digest what you've learned, check your facts, and 
have the subject check your copy for any mis- 
statements. Subjects worthy of your efforts are: 

1, The person who succeeds despite obstacles, 
or in a little known field. For example: “Moses 
in Las Vegas Desert” printed in Heritage, Los 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4033 
published articles and stories and 36 books, 
says: 

“Il can help you with your personal writing 
problems — Articles, Stories, etc.”’ 


Send for Brochure 
25732 J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Angeles Jewish newspaper, is the story of Morris 
Kishner who creates out of glass mosaics. 

2. The cheerful handicapped person who has 
achieved success in some line. For example: 
“Nebraska’s Checker Expert” by Bernard Palmer 
in Power, an inter-denominational publication, 
is the story of Ernest Clay of Holdredge, Nebraska, 
who weighs eighty pounds and lives in a wheel- 
chair. 

3. The successful athlete. The success of most 
of them is of short duration, but they are tops 
with young people. For example: “Decathlon 
Christian” was printed in Covenant Youth Today. 
It’s the story of a successful Negro athlete who 
was a member of a Swedish Church. As he said, 
“Why not, isn’t my name Johnson?” 


Organizational Articles 

There is also a market for articles about or- 
ganizations. Avoid the publicity blurb and long 
statistical paragraphs. What you need to make 
your articles readable and salable, is the heart- 
touching incident. If you know of any organiza- 
tion that is doing good, write about it; such as 
“Gregory Finds a Friend” by Diana Cary in St. 
Joseph Magazine. It is the story of Father Was- 
son's Our Little Brothers, one of the few orphan- 
ages in Mexico. 


Historical Articles 

If, for some reason you cannot go out and inter- 
view people, you most certainly can do research 
and write an historical article. 

For the magazines with a large circulation you 
have to have a current tie-in, such as a holiday. 
One of the easiest is Mother’s Day. For example 
“Heroic Mother of Our Seventh President” pub- 
lished in The Link, inter-denominational maga- 
zine distributed by chaplains to members of the 
Armed Forces. Another trick is to watch out for 
anniversaries of birth or death,. such as 1959, 
which was the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of George Handel who wrote The Messiah. 


Fiction 

The religious publications are voracious in their 
demand for fiction. Nearly every publication 
prints at least one short story in each issue and 
some of them print fifty-three editions each year! 
They divide into age groups; that is, primaries 
(first to third grade), juniors (fourth to sixth 
grade) , teen-age (jr. high and high school) , young 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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peoples (college) and adults. They want stories 
about ordinary people with everyday backgrounds 
who live their average lives on a high moral plane. 

While the lead character is expected to pray in 
an emergency, it is for the strength to do right, 
rather than for a miracle. The miracle is reserved 
for the true story which can be authenticated. 
The following is the plot of the finest religious 
story I have ever read: Susanna Holt was not a 
friendly woman. Her husband, Jim Holt, was a 
friendly man. He contracted cholera. When the 
doctor could not help him, he suggested that the 
neighbors pray. They did and Jim recovered. 
Susanna was a woman who always paid her debts 
and knowing she could never tell who had prayed 
and who had not, she knew that in the future, she 
had to be friends with all the neighbors. 

And that was “Married To A Stranger” by 
Victoria Case, published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, proving that good stories with a moral well- 
told are published and published widely. 


RELIGIOUS 
MARKET 
LIST 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social and political interests, rural 
problems, with some emphasis on moral principles, 
1,700 or 2,700; short modern verse. Rev. Thurston 
N. Davis, S.J., Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. 

American Judaism, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21. 
(Q-50) Fiction used rarely—to 1,000 words on sub- 
jects relevant to Reform Judaism and particularly the 
American Jew. Articles to 1,000 on aspects of Re- 
form Judaism in America and other parts of the 
world, and on subjects of general Jewish interest. 
Some verse. Hilda Holland, Associate Editor. $25-$50 
an article or story, verse 50c a tine. Acc. Query. 

American Tract Society, 513 W. 166th St., New 
York 32. Religious tracts, 500-750 words. Material of 
an evangelical nature. 

The American Zionist, 145 E. 32nd St., New York 
16. (M exc. July, August) Articles of 1,600 words on 
events in Israel and problems facing the Zionist 
movement. Ernest E. Barbarash, Editor. $25 per 
article, on publication. Query. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of 
St. Anne, Que., Canada. (M-15) Articles of wide 
reader interest, Catholic in tone, not necessarily re- 
ligious, 1,800; wholesome fiction, generally avoid- 
ing slang, 1,200-1,800. Rev. R. Fouquet, C.SsR. Ic. 
Acc. 
The Apostle, 23715 Ann Arbor Trail, Dearborn, 
Mich. (M-20) Fiction 1,500-1,800; Catholic slant 
preferred, but any good tale will be considered; no 
Pollyanna stories or cliché stuff. Articles, preferably 
with phctos, 1,500-1,800; Catholic slant material, 
profiles of interesting or prominent Catholic person- 
alities, human interest material, etc. Very little verse. 
Rev. Reinhold Hubert, C.M.M., Editor. To $25 an 
article or story. Verse about 20c a line, but never 
more than $5-$6 for a-run-of-the-mill poem. Acc. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Fiction 
1,500-3,000 words, general adult. (“Though a re- 
ligious publication, we do not want stories that end 
in a miracle.’’) Articles 800-3,000 words general 
articles, commencing on social problems, current 
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DIXIE JENSEN, CONFESSION CRITIC 


All my clients are selling, and | am now ready to begin 
working with a new group. If you are interested in 
learning to write salable confessions, send , $1. per 
1,000 words, and stamped return envelope. References 
on request. 


Wagon Wheel Ranch Palmer Lake, Colo. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university adult short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


iRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Ohio 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a 
thousand word average. Minimum $7.50. 
A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minnesota 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authors under our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan. Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


ATTENTION, WRITERS! 


I need you; you need me! Neatly, accurately typed mss., 
with spelling watched, minor corrections made; one carbon, 
extra first and last page if desired. Writing must be clearly 
legible. 65 cents per 1,000 words, plus return postage, 


envelope. 
MATTIE STABLES 


311 Monmouth Ave. Durham, N. C. 
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events; popularly writtten devotional and doctrinal 
articles with Catholic viewpoint; service articles of 
interest to faraily audience; light touch articles with 
family slant; contemporary and historical biagraphical 
articles also accepted, but should be more than a 
rewrite of encyclopedia material or publicity hand- 
outs. Poetry, general and religious themes, 4-24 
lines. John Reedy, C.S.C., Editor. 1Y2c basic rate, 
poems $5. Acc. Now so urgently in need of fiction as 
to go to 5c a word for first-class material. 

The Banner, 1455 W. Division St., Chicago 22. 
(M-25) Family, self-improvement, historical articles 
about 2,500 words. Peter A. Fiolek, C.R. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Baptist Leader, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (M-25) Human interest articles on unusual meth- 
ods or successes of churches and Sunday Schools; 
articles on families who have achieved the art of 
doing things together; unusual life stories related to 
church and community life, 1,000-1,200. Also fic- 
tion and articles for four story papers for primary, 
junior, teen, and young people age groups. Benja- 
min P. Browne. Ic. Acc. 

The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto 5, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmos- 
phere, bright pointed, but not preachy; articles on 
Catholic doctrine or practice; 1,500 preferred, 2,000 
maximum. Short religious verse, 50c line Rev. C. 
C. Ryan, S.J. 1Yae Acc. 


The Catholic Digest, 44 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 
(M-35) Mostly reprint but always in the market for 
a number of authoritative original articles 2,000- 
2,500, preferably but not necessarily with a Catholic 
angle. Especially interested in sectional material with 
a Catholic angle. Profiles of Catholic celebrities in 
politics, entertainment and other fields. Also seven 
departments for original short stuff. Photo stories. 
Transparencies for cover use. No fiction, verse, or 
cartoons. Address John McCarthy, Executive Editor. 
$200 up for original article, $150 for picture story or 
cover photo, short stuff to $25. Reprint articles $75 
up. Send tear sheets, originals. Query. 

The Catholic Home Messenger, St. Paul Monastery, 
Canfield, Ohio. (M) Fiction and articles 1,800-2,000. 
Fiction should be timely or deal with social and family 
problems. Articles on biography, travel, current 
events, cultural matters, etc. Picture stories—7-8 
photos, 300-600 words. Fillers and cartoons used oc- 
casionally. Rev. Bernard M. Borgogno, S.S.P. 2c up. 
15th of month after acc. 

The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 14. 
(M-50) General fiction of high quality to 3,000. 
Articles on current problems reflecting contemporary 
Catholic viewpoint in national and international af- 
fairs, literature, science, education, etc. Short verse. 
Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. About $7 a page. Pub. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. (Q-$1,25) Jewish and minority prob- 
lems. Fiction, poetry, and essays on cultural, theo- 


logical, economic and sociological themes. Benjamin 
Weintroub. Ic. Acc. 
The Christian Advocate, Methodist Publishing 


House, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (Every other week.) 
Articles for pastors on preaching, pastoral care, wor- 
ship, church administration, architecture and build- 
ing, evangelism, missions, music. T. Otto Nall and 
Newman S. Cryer, Jr. Acc. 


The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. (W) Religious and social-conscious articles 
1,500-2,500. Verse of high quality. Harold E. Fey. 
Payment varies. Pub. No payment for verse. 


The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill. (M-30) Articles with photos of interest to 
Catholic audience, particularly current subjects and 
personalities (labor, housing, race relations, pop- 
ulation problems) 1,500-2,500 words. Short short 


stories that are realistic, involving normal people in 
normal situations involving the impact of the Faith 


on daily living. 1,500-2,500 words. 2-3c word-on 
acc. Fr. Charles Kelty, $.V.D., Editor. 

Christian Herald, 217 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(M-35) Interdenominational magazine specializing in 
material of interest to Christian laity, with strong 
family interest and emphasis on community service. 
Fiction of Christian appeal; no clergymen or physi- 
cians as main characters. Articles on individual or 
community problems of religious or moral implications. 
Shorts and anecdotes offering lesson and drama. For 
children’s page, fiction, articles, poems, quizzes—all 
with religious implications. Articles on church building 
for Protestant Church section. All seasonal material 
should be submitted five months in advance. Full 
length stories and articles, $50 up for all rights. Acc. 

The Christian Home, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (M-20) Articles 1,000-2,000 on family 
relationships child guidance; stories 2,500-3,500, of 
interest to parents of children and teen-agers; verse; 
photos of family groups. Stories and articles 1 Yc, 
verse 50c a line. Acc. 

Christian Life, 33 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
(M-25) Short stories 2,000-3,000; short-shorts 1,200- 
1,500. Articles of news interest showing Christians 
working in churches, Sunday schools, etc., to 1,500. 
Photos. All material should appeal to evangelical 
Christians. Robert Waiker. 2c up, photos $5. Pub. 

Christian Living, Mennonite Publishing House, 
Scottdale, Pa. (M-25) Stories of 1,500-3,000 words 
applying Christian principles to everyday situations in 
home, community, business; especially needs stories 
illustrating Christian social ethics. Articles 800-2,500 
relating Christion principles to life problems, especial- 
ly through creative ways of sharing with others and 
grappling with social evils. Verse. Fillers. Photos. 
Millard Lind. Articles and stories to $5, verse to 10c 
a line, photos $3-$6. Acc. Daniel Heitzler, Ass’t 
Editor. 

The Christion Mother (formerly) Mother’s Maga- 
zine), David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, III. (Q-50) 
Articles to 2,000 words appealing to mothers of chil- 
dren 2-6; may deal with spiritual growth and training 
of preschoolers, Christian homemaking, outstanding 
Christian mothers, personal faith applied to everyday 
family living; photos desirable. Humorous or inspira- 
tional fillers. Poetry with Christian tone, slanted to 
young mothers. No fiction. For children’s section, 
poems, prayers, stories, activities with religious em- 
phasis suitable for preschool children. Ruth Downey, 
Editor. Varying rates, poetry 25c a line up. Acc. 

The Christian Parent, | Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Articles and stories on family life, education and 
parent training, 500-2,000. Some serial stories. Mss 
with Christ-centered content get preference. Ic a 
word on acceptance. 

The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St. Bos- 
ton 15. (D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and de- 
partment pages, to 800; forum to 1,200; editorials to 
800; poems, jokes, fillers, photos. Erwin D. Canham. 
70c an inch up. 

Christianity Today, 1014-22 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C., (Bi-W) A limited market for 
articles about 1,500 words on the life and work of the 
Church in the world from an evangelical Protestant 
perspective. Some verse. $25-$50, poems $5. Pub. 
Query on articles. 

The Christlife Magazine, 1210 Fifth Ave., Mo- 
line, Ill. (M-10) Christian fiction of about 2,000 words 
of interest especially to young people. Articles of 
1,000 words on any subject approached from the 
Christian viewpoint. Fillers. Verse. Photos only to 
illustrate stories or articles. George M. Strombeck, 
Editor. 1¥2c on pub. varying rates for verse and 
photos. Pub. 

Church Business, 1339 W. Broad St., Richmond, 
Va. (Semi-A) To 800 words on programs and tried 
plans to increase efficiency in conduct of church work 
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and to extend the influence of the church (Protestant). 
Miss Mary M. Cocke. No fixed rate. Pub. 

The Church Musician, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (M- 
20) Some fiction—must be related to church music 
and under 1,500 words. All types of articles 500- 
1,500 words dealing with choral music, hymnology, 
instrumental music, organ, piano, orchestra, church 
music and musicians, interests and activities. Some 
music programs. Original music for church choirs and 
children’s choirs; arrangements of hymns. Some verse. 
Some fillers. Cartoons. W. Hines Sims. 2c, poems 
$3 up, cartoons $5. Acc 

Columbia, P.O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short stories 2,500 words. Articles on science, 
history, religion, sport, business; articles of general 
current interest or special Catholic interest. Query on 
articles. Short verse. Photos only with articles. John 
Donahue. $75-$200 a story or article, $10-$15 a 
nag Higher rates for especially desirable material. 

cc 

Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 1, (M-50) 
Jewish life and religion, general, literary, political, 
and sociological. Short stories and verse of high 
literary quality. 3c. Acc. 

Congress Weekly, 15 E. 84th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. (W-15) Personal essays; book, play, movie re- 
views of Jewish interest—800-1 ,000 words. Articles 
topical, factual, or opinion on issues of interest to 
liberal Jewish readers, 1,500-2,500 words. Samuel 
Caplan, Editor. $7.50-$35. Pub. 

Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
(M-15) Fiction to 2,500 words —religious content and 
character but not preachy; real life situations with 
solid moral outcomes depicting the Christian faith in 
action. Articles 1,000-1,250 words, illustrated if 
practicable; overstocked with general informational 
material but needs devotional pieces (not sermonettes) 
with evangelical interpretation. J. Fred Parker, Editor. 
= per 1,000 words, verse 10c a line, photos $2-$5. 

ce. 

Council Fires, Christian Publications, Inc., Third 
andReily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Fiction with Christian 
background, 1,000-1,200 words. P. B. Christie. 34c- 
Ic. Acc. Write for sample copy before submitting. 

Council News, American Council for Judaism, 201 
E. 57th St., New York 22. (Bi-M) Articles to 3,000 
words, written with some awareness of the ideological 
and political factors involved in American policy in 
the Middle East and the status of Jews and Judaism 
in the U. S. ‘’The point of view of this organization 
may be designated as anti-Zionist, although we are in 
no sense anti-Israzl.’’ Bill Gottlieb, Editor. Payment, 
by arrangement, around 3c. 

Crosier, Onamia, Minn. (M-25) Wholesome but not 
“preachy” fiction appealing to Catholic families, 800- 
1,800 words. Articles, preferably with photos, on 
religious topic of general interest but especially on 
Catholic family life, courtship, marriage, child train- 
ing, 800-1,800 words. Cartoons. Photo stories on 
religious, family or social topics. Rev. Robert H. Fix, 
0.8.C. 2c-5c, cartoons $5, photos $4-$10, photo 
stories $15 up. Acc. 


Cross Currents, West Nyack, N. Y. (Q-$1) A maga- 
zine of speculative thought brought together by 
Catholic laymen. Articles on religious, philosophical, 
political, and cultural subjects of current intellectual 
concern; translations from European journals, 4,000 
words up. Poetry rarely. Jospeh E. Cunneen. Payment 
nominal. 


Crusader’s Almanac, Franciscan Monastery, 1400 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. (Q-50) Fiction 
1,500-2,000 words: Biblical or Crusade settings; 
background of history and the sacred shrines of the 
Holy Land; also modern settings. Articles to 2,500 
words on the Holy Land, its people and shrines—his- 
tory, travel, folklore, religious rites, biography, etc. 
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EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker, Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: “Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner’s manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and fiction writing.” 


$2.00 per copy postpaid 
ari 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 


Claremont, California 


?? SELLING YOUR ARTICLES ?? 

Let my booklets show you how! 

No. 1 poe A To Find Subjects & Write Articles That Sell for 

No. 2 How To Interview by Mail! 

No. 3. Writing for Fun and $$$! 

$1.50 each or all 3 for $4.00! Send your money to: 

GAY 
P. O. Box 618, Dept. A 


“‘special’’ 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence construction. 1. the 
thousand, 
format. 


typing only 60c rer thousand, neatly, " efficiently to 
Editing and revising that leads to sales. 


Disabied veteran — College graduate. 


RAY N. MATHEWS, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


1126 Herbert St. 


40% ROYALTY! 10%? 


Writers’ Clearing House before you submit a manu- 
script. Address 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
600 Michigan Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


LET A FIVE-TIME AWARD WINNER HELP YOU 


I have helped others make their first sale, I can help you. 
My 200 sales have appeared in 36 National Publications, 3 


anthologies, on radio. 
Analysis, Criticism, Revision. Rates: $5.00 first 5,000 words 
Return postage. 


$1.00 per 1,000 thereafter. Minimum $5.00. 


Velma Dorrity Cloward 


P. O. Box 363 Turlock, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S$. Potomac St. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Original photos within magazine’s field. Rev. Father 
Terence, O.F.M., Editor. 2c, photos $1.50. Acc. 
Query. 

Daily Meditation, P. O. Box 2710, San Antonio 6, 
Texas. Metaphysical success and inspirational articles, 
Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non-sectarian 
religous articles, teaching the power of prayer or 
with metaphysical slant, 750-1,700; exact word count 
must be given on each manuscript. No fiction or 
photographs. Reports in 60 days. Rose Dawn, Editor. 
Yac-le. Acc. 

Eternity, 1716 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M- 
35) Evangelical Christian articles to 2,000 words. 
Russell T. Hitt. Pub. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
40) Published by the Catholic Church Extension So- 
ciety. Short stories, 2,000-6,000—romance, adven- 
ture, detective, humorous;  six-installment serials 
5,000 an installment; short-shorts; articles; cartoons. 
Eileen O’Hayer. Good rates. Acc. 

Family Digest, 41 E. Park Drive, Huntington, Ind. 
(M) Articles on all aspects of family life. No fiction. 
John F. Fink, Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Friar: Franciscan Magazine, Rochelle Park, N. J. 
(M-35) General and religious articles to 3,000 words. 
Rudolf Harvey, Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 
800-1,600 emphasizing Christian principles in busi- 
ness. First-person stories especially desired. Fillers up 
to 500 words; poems 20 lines or less, on business 
themes. Photos of industrial subjects with business 
slant. James A. Decker, 2c up, poetry 35c a line, 
photos $6. Acc. 

Guideposts, Carnegie Bidg., 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. New address after Nov. 1, 1959: 3 West 
29th St., New York 1, N. Y. (M) First-person stories 
by men and women from every walk of life telling 
how they overcame obstacles and became more effec- 
tive through direct application of religious principles. 
Average articles, 1,000 words—but inspirational 
shorts are needed. Leonard E. LeSour, Executive Ed- 
itor. To $100 an article. Acc. Query. 

Hearthstone, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. (M-35) 
Articles to 1,500 words for Christian families— 
interests, problems, goals. Departments for younger 
readers. E. Lee Neal, Editor. %4c-lc. Acc. 

The Holy Name Journal, 14] E. 65th St., New 
York 21. (M exc. July, Aug.-25) Fiction 1,500-3,000 
words of a manly, religious nature. Articles of same 
type and length. All material must conform to 
Catholic teaching. Brendan Larnen, O.P., Editor. 
About $6 a printed page. Pub. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(M-15) Short stories 1,500-3,000 and feature articles 
of interest to home and family groups. Christian 
viewpoints, 750-3,000 words; short poems of lyric 


quality, human interest, and beauty. Occasional 
photos. Fillers, cartoons, and cartoon ideas. Joe W. 
Burton. 2c up. Seasonal material needed eight 


months in advance. 
The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 


City, Utah. (M-50) Stories of high moral character, 
1,000-2,000; short-shorts 500-800 words. General 
articles on social conditions, vocational problems, 


handicrafts, material of particular interest to youth 
and to Mormon Church, 300-2,000. Photos of striking 
and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover 
use. Poetry to 20 lines. Doyle L. Green, Managing 
Editor. Features, short-short stories $25 to 3,500 
words. |] Yac a word, poetry 25c a line. Acc. 
Information Magazine, 180 Varick St., New York 
14, N. Y. (M-35) Rev. Kevin A. Lynch, C.S.P., Edi- 
tor. In market for articles 1,500-2,200 words on the 
Catholic Church in American Life. Desired categories: 
Controversy, Catholic personalities, moral problems, 
family life, Catholic-Protestant cooperation, topics 
of interest to Catholics as citizens or as parishioners. 
Stories about converts or convert program. No fic- 
tion or ‘‘pious devotion’’ articles. Prefer practical 
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artciles written for popular audience rather than 
theoretical pieces. 3-7c. Acc. Photos. 

The Josephinum Review, Worthington, Ohio. (Semi- 
M-15) Illustrated articles on the unusual in Ameri- 
can life of appeal to average family; may have rela- 
tion to special Catholic interests. Msgr. Leonard J. 
Fick, Editor. le. Acc. 

Journal of Religion, Swift Hall 306c, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. (Q-$1.75) Substantial con- 
tributions to the fields of Christian theology, Bible, 
ethics and society, history of Christianity, history of 
religions, religion and art, religion and personality, 
and related topics. J. Coert Rylaarsdam and Bernard 
E. Meland, Editors. No payment, but 50 reprints of 
published article. 

Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) A 
national pictorial monthly of Catholic life, edited by 
laymen. Not in market for text pieces. Picture stories 
only, at $5 a picture. No queries. Edward Rice, Rob- 
ert Lax, Senior Editors. 

The Lamp, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 
Peekskill, N. Y. (M) Fiction of quality to 2,500; non- 
fiction of interest to Roman Catholics. 2Y2c word 
on acc. Rev. Ralph Thomas, S. A. 

The Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. 
(W) Illustrated feautres on general interest topics, 
2,000. Short stories 2,500-3,000; serials 6-10 chap- 
ters. Religious motif preferred but not required ex- 
clusively; romance on a high level; Christian virtues 
and good morals indirectly taught. News and other 
short fact items. Fillers. Helen E. Hull. Ic. Acc. 

The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, 
D. C. (M-25) All material must be suitable to young 
men and women in miltary service. No limit on 
theme of fiction; should be preferably 2,000 words, 
not over 2,500. No limit on subject matter of articles; 
length 1,500-2000 words or shorter. Verse of 2-3 
stanzas. Fillers. Cartoons. Photos with articles only. 
Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, Editor. 1Ic-1 Vac, verse $1 a 
stanza, cartoons, $5, photos $5. Acc. Especially in 
need of good short fiction. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. (W-15) Articles, 1,000-2,000, by 
Episcopalians who are experts in their fields, for 
Episcopalians. Peter Day, Editor. 

The Lookout, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, 
adult Sunday School work, 1,200; wholesome but not 
“Sunday Schoolish’’ short stories, 1,000-1,200, serials 
to 10 chapters of 1,000-1,200 each. Photos upright 
8x10, scenic, human interest. No poetry. Jay Shef- 
field, Editor. Usual rates stories $35, serials $35 a 
chapter, photos to $10. Within 1 month after 


acc. 

The Lutheran, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, 
Pa. (W-5) Personal Christian experience, Christian 
ideology, notable Christian personalities, 1,000-2,000; 
short stories with relevance to church paper, 500- 
2,500; photos relevant to church paper. Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff 2c, photos $6. Pub. 

The Lutheran Companion, Augustana Book Con- 
cern, 639 38th St., Rock Island, Ill. (W-7) Homey 
stories with good morals; not much needed except at 
Christmastime, Easter, Thanksgiving, Mother’s Day, 
etc. Articles for similar special seasons and occasions. 
Some verse. E. E. Ryden, Editor. Varying rates. Pub. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel, Manchester, N. H. (M-30) 
Articles, short stories, verse. Sr. M. Walter, Editor. 
Varying rates. Pub. 

The Marian, 4545 W. 63rd St., Chacago 29. (M- 
25) Articles with strong Catholic background. Whole- 
some fiction. Maximum length of material 2,000 
words. P. P. Cinikas, M.I.C., Editor. lc up. Pub. 

Marriage, The Magazine of Catholic Family Living, 
St. Meinrod, Ind. (M-35) Articles to 2,000-3,000 
words directed to husbands and wives—ambitions, 
problems, etc. Rev. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., Editor. 
3c up. Acc. 

Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San Antonio, 
Tex. Articles, short stories with Catholic interest, ad- 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


venturous missionary tales, about 1,800. Profiles on 
Oblate. Also looking for sparkling, punchy articles on 
current topics—missionaries especially needed, from 
a Catholic viewpoint; e. g., TV, marriage, birth con- 
trol, bigotry, etc. Especially seeking articles, anec- 
dates, and profiles of the Oblate Fathers and their 
missions. Rev. Peter V. Rogers, O.M.I. 1c-2c. Acc. 

Mature Years, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (Q) Fiction 1,500-2,000 of interest to older 
adults. Articles 1,200-1,500 for same group—hobby, 
devotional, activties. Verse. Photos. John W. Cook. 
Ic-2c, photos $5-$6. Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Rd., New York 58. (M-25) Catholic short stories to 
3,000; religious verse. Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 
3c up. Acc. 

Methodist Layman, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (M) 
Short photo-illustrated feature articles about the pro- 
grams, projects, and achievements of any of the 
Methodist Men Clubs. Should stress service rather 
than mere money-making and should have general 
appeal. Action photos in sequence of Methodist Men 
Club projects. Shelby E. Southard, Editor. Acc. Query. 

Midstream, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. (Q-75) 
Published by the Theodare Herzl Foundation. Literary 
and other interest to Jewish readers. Shlomo Katz, 
Editor. 3c-4c. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal Magazine, 475 E. Chelten 
Ave., Philodelphia 44, Pa. (Q) Well-written fiction in 
line with Catholic teaching—we don’t buy sermons; 
the story is the thing! 1Y2c and up. Verse on re- 
ligious themes, especially on the Virgin Mary, to 
20 lines—50c and up per line. Acc. 

My Chum, Glen Elleyn, Ill. Christian story maga- 
zine for children 4-14. Stories should be 500 to 
2,000 words, especially boy adventure to 13. Con- 
tent must be definitely Christian, not merely moral. 
Seasonal stories needed six months or more ahead. 
le word on acceptance. 

The National Jewish Monthly, B’nai B'rith Bidg., 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish interest, 
1,000-2,000. Eward E. Grusd. 2c-5c. Acc. 

New Century Leader, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Case history reports of interesting 
and unusual Sunday-school happenings, teaching and 
administrative methods. Personality profile articles 
of Sunday-school teachers. 800-2,500 words. 2c-3c 
on acc. Lucille C. Turner, Editor. 

Opinion, 1123 Broadway, New York 10 (M-25) 
Articles 2,000; short stories 2,000; verse; fillers; all 
of Jewish interest. Ic. Pub. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. (W-5) Articles 
of interest to Catholics written in popular style, 1,200- 
1,500 words. F. A. Fink, Managing Editor. 3c up. 
Pub. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. Ar- 
ticles and stories suitable for the Catholic family, 
about 2,500 words or less. Father Robert B. Koch, 
C.P.P.S. 1c, verse 25¢ a line. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-20) Human interest news, reports and 
feature articles, 200-3,000, on Protestant Christians 
(preferably Presbyterian) who apply Christian prin- 
ciples to business, politics, community service, etc. 
Juvenile stories, 500-700, for ages 4-12. Robert J. 
Cadigan. 2c. Acc. 

The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
18, Mo. (M Oct.-June-25) Career articles; interviews 
with outstanding Catholics; length 1,500 words. 
Cartoons. Rev. Herbert O’H. Walker, S.J., Editor. 2c, 
cartoons $5. Acc. Query. 

The Rosicrucian Fellowship Magazine: Rays from 
the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (M) Articles on 
occultism, mysticism, nutrition, astrology, in accord 
with Rosicrucian philosophy; short stories along same 
lines. 1,500-2,000. No payment except subscriptions 
to Rays. 

The Reign of the Sacred Heart, formerly Cor, Hales 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Chicago — Oct. 16-17 — Marshall-Field’s 
New York — Nov. 6-7 — Manger-Vanderbilt 
Indianapolis — Jan. 22-23 — Sheraton-Lincoin 
Editors, writers literary agents and publishers will lecture on 
the novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. All 
registered delegates may bring a friend as our guest. Contest 
prizes! For details write to: 


IRV LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS!!! 


A Publishing House For Amateurs 
Songs Published And Recorded 
Free Lyric Course — Free Music 


For Information, write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock St. Quincy, Mass. 


WANT SALES? 


Discover for yourself if anything's wrong with your_story 
before the editors see it. ry the NEW NEW Story-Tester 
way of self-criticism. Introductory offer, $1.00—positively 
returnable, no questions asked, if not satisfied. Mail type- 
written manuscript (a carbon will do), max. 5,000 words, 
and self-addressed stamped envelone to: 

WRITERS AIDS 


Box 121 Pleasantville, New York 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 
By Experienced Secretary 
MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing (82x11 or 81x14): $1 for stencil 
plus 3c for each copy. 
First-class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Mrs. Irella Hinks 


2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 


WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minnesota 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Rates Individually Arranged 
Technical Manuscripts Welcomed 


Mrs. Ann Burt Box 105 
Santuit, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


Join our successful authors in a 
You @ complete publishing program: pub- 


licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 
and copy of How To Publish Your Book. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 

Write Dept. AJ10 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 


Corners, Wis. (M) A Catholic magazine dedicated to 
the establishment of the reign of God’s love in the 
home and in our relationship with our fellow men. 
Original stories, 1,500 to 3,000 words. Anything of 
interest to the general reader, provided it is clean 
and wholesome. Fiction that contains a good lesson, 
either implied or expressed, is most welcome. Rev. 
George Pinger, S.C.J., Editor. Acc. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-35) A Catholic family maga- 
zine. Human-interest features on prominent Catholic 
achievements and individuals; articles on current 
events, especially when having Catholic significance, 
2,000-2,500; short stories on modern themes slanted 
for mature audience, 2,000-2,500; seasonal stories. 
Extra payment for photos retained. Occasional poetry 
on inspirational, religious, romantic, humorous, and 
nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M. 3c up. Acc. 

Saint Anthony’s Monthly, 1130 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. (M) A limited amount of fiction and 
non-fiction to 1,500 words consonant with Catholic 
doctrine but not preachy or pietistic. Special purpose 
is to honor St. Anthony of Padua, but general interest 
themes are also acceptable. Verse 4-20 lines. Rev. 
William J. Phillipps, $.S.J., Editor. 1c up, verse 10c a 
line up. Acc. Oversupplied in all departments till 
January 1, 1959; query. 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. (M) A 
national Catholic monthly. Fiction te 2,000 words; 
must heve a strong Catholic angle. Articles to 2,500 
words, must not be encyclopedic; must be written by 
recognized authority on subject or in the case of 
historical subjects, one who has visited the scene. 
Good professional photographs should accompany 
articles. Presently overstocked with poetry. Rev. Al- 
bert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. Fiction 2Y2c, articles 
ec. 

The Shield, Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. (Bi-M, Sept.- 
May) Articles dealing with world problems as viewed 
from the Catholic standpoint, by special arrangement 
with writers. J. Paul Spaeth. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-35) Catholic and 
general articles, essays, short stories to 3,500. Verse. 
Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P. $200-$300 a story or ar- 
ticle. Acc. 

Soul Magazine, Washington, N. J. (Bi-M-20) Arti- 
cles 400-1,250 words about Our Lady of Fatima and 
her conditions for the conversion of Russia and world 
peace; also about the Blue Army of Our Lady of 
Fatima. Appropriate photos. Right Rev. Msgr. 
Harold V.Colman, Editor. 2c-5c¢. Pub. 

The Southern Israelite, 390 Courtland St., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. (W-newspaper; M-supplement) Market 
for limited freelance material of Southern Jewish in- 
terest. Adolph Rosenberg. Pub. Query. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., El- 
gin, Ill. (W-5) Articles 600-2,000; short stories 
1,000-2,000; biographical sketches; accounts of 
group activities; anecdotes; verse; fillers. All should 
have character-building slant. Jean B. MacArthur. 
2c up. Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (W) Articles on Sunday School work 500- 
1,500; biographical sketches of outstanding Christian 
workers 1,200-2,000; verse; short stories for children. 
Philip E. Howard, Jr. Vac up. Acc. 


Sunday-School World, American Sund\y-School 


Articles to 950 words based on experience and deal- 
ing with all phases of Sunday school work, especially 


in smaller schools; illustrations desirable. Seasonal 
verse of a high spiritual and artistic order is used, but 
infrequently. William J. Jones, Editor, VYzc up, verse 
75¢ a stanza up. Acc. Query. 

These Times, Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. (M-25) 
Religious and related articles. Photographs. No fic- 
tion or verse. K. J. Holland. 3c up. Acc. Query. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
(M-35) Short stories, 1,000-3,000; serials, 10,000; 
articles 1,500 full of human interest on home af- 
fairs; fillers, jokes, epigrams; verse; cartoons. Rev. 
Henry Rische. Ic up, $1-$3 a poem, cartoons $5. 
Acc. Supplementary rights released to author. 

Together, The Mid-month Magazine for Methodist 
Families, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (M-35) Articles 
on wide range of interest to Christian families; prob- 
lems of home, youth, marriage, church, community 
and world affairs up to 2,000 words. Prefers strong 
dnecdotal and narrative style. Occasionally uses fic- 
tion with strong moral or religious import—to 2,000 
words. Fillers: personal incidents or congenial humor. 
Life-type picture stories and color transparencies. 
Wants pictures of unusual Methodist personalities and 
Methodist activities with universal appeal. Leland D. 
Case, Editor. Payment varies depending on quality of 
material, originality, etc. Acc. 

The Torch, 141 E. 65th St., New York 21. 
(10 times a yr.) Short stories 1,200-2,000 words. 
Articles 1,400-2,000 words. Material should be of 
interest to Catholics. Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O.P., 
Editor. $15-$20. Acc. 

Unitarian Register, formerly Christian Register, 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. (10 issues a yr.-30) 
Articles 2,000-2,500 words dealing with liberal re- 
ligion or Unitarian affairs. Cartoons. Photographs. No 
fiction. Vic Bovee, Acting Editor. No payment. 
Query. 

The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. (Bi-M-10) One-page devotional articles. Mate- 
rial is used in 37 editions in 30 languages and in 
braille. J. Manning Potts, Editor. $3 an article. Pub. 

Voice of St. Jude, 221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
(M-25) Articles, 1,800 or 2,600, on current events 
and contemporary issues as they relate to Catholics; 
profiles of prominent Catholic personalities. Few 
cartoons. Robert Ostermann, Managing Editor. 1 Yac, 
cartoons $5. Acc. 

Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. (M-25) Short stories with religious im- 
plication. Photos with religious and youth slant. Al- 
fred P. Klausler. Stories 1c a word. Acc. 

The War Cry, 860 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W- 
10) Published by the Salvation Army. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 with a single protagonist with one major 
problem, which should be solved through right think- 
ing and action from the Christian standpoint. Articles 
1,000-1,700, inspirational, educational, spiritual self- 
help; occasionally a character sketch of someone 
likely to influence readers. Stories and articles for 
special Christmas and Easter issues must be exceed- 
ingly well done and carry implicit Christian message. 
Verse of medium length. Fillers. Cartoons. Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. Lewis Keeler. Articles and stories $15- 
$25 (Christmas and Easter $75), poems $2.50-$5 
(Christmas and Easter $5-$20), religious cartoons $5. 
Query on articles. Specificaton sheets and sample 


Union, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M) copies available to writers. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst — e 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 
sell by all means send them in for marketing. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
If you have written short-shorts which you think should 
Reading and handling fee: 


$3 each. 10% commission on sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 3365 Martin 
Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


USED Seon _ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold and 
exch 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
Salem, Mass. 


HANDBOOK of English. 
ag and illustrated. $1 1.00. 
ville, Penna. 


Every writing problem 
Davidson, Lacey- 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from Your Newspaper. Every 
issue a mine. Worth ten times the doliar we ask. 
JAY, 674 Balliol, Toronto, Canada. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE by correspondence. Ceurse of 
instruction. No advice given by mail. Division for the 
of 38 N. Raymond, Room 205, Pasa- 
lena, Ca 


FORGET OLD PATTERNS and worn out procedures! Read 
_— IN WRITING—Risser, 30 W. Bayaud, Denver 23, 


BUILD A PLOT FROM A SINGLE WORD, any word. See it 
done. Do it yourself. Never be without a plot again. 75c. 
Technique o 75c. Delano 232 

no Ave., Yonkers, N 


FREE — ANALYSIS with copy of “Is It Correct’ booklet, 
$2. Longsdorf, Curryville, Missouri. 


LEARN TO WRITE AT LOW COST. Build valuable library 
without buying expensive books or courses. 25c¢ brings 
— list of free tips, information for writers, typists, etc. 

, 674 Balliol St., Toronto, Canada. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY HISTORIES! 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


Details, 25c. Pattillo 


wee — MANUSCRIPTS. Kammerer, 233 Archer, 
‘airborn, Ohi 


SERVICES 


WRITERS’ PHOTO SERVICE ... Make articles “picture 

“ and increase sales with our stock or shot-to-order 

hotos only $3.00. Details free. Gray 
jotos, Box 7 vannah, Tenn. 


bi _ adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 21. 


FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WRITERS: Send 50c in coin for beautfiully engraved copy of 
THE SHRINER’S PRAYER, suitable for framing, size 
11” x 16”. It will help you in your ‘ae H. C. Ingraham, 
314 Ford Ave., Owens , Kentucky 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


1 enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Street ___ 


City & State 


=A & J 


MARKET LISTS 


are accurate & reliable 
special market lists still available 


Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 
Television. Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 
1959 


Fillers. April, 1959 

Short-Short Stories. Television (Supplemental List). 
May, 1959 

Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 1959. 

Handy Market List. July, 1959. 

Book Publishers. August, 1959 


Specialized Magazines. September, 1959 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 


to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 


nd compatible friends. Discreet, a service . 
Vast nationwide membership. - Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 968, Sockaecela. Florida 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 


book. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Branch Offices: 


Our contracts 
provide for 
Advertising 

and 
Promotion 
of your 

book. 


Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California 
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Current Economic Boom 
Slated to Continue; Now 
Is the Time to Publish 


All signs point to a continuation, 
through 1960 at least, of the current 
wave of high employment, high 
wages and general prosperity. Now, 
therefore, is the time to arrange for 
the public ation of your book, when 
public buying power is strong. Also, 
with inflation still active, the cost of 
publishing will undoubtedly move up 
in the coming months. Don’t hesi- 
tate—send us your manuscript now 
for our free editorial report. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Helps to Sell Many 
Vantage Press Books 


Besides review copies, consumer and 
trade advertising, publicity to radio, TV 
and newspapers, many Vantage titles get 
the benefit of our heavy direct mail 
advertising program, carried on through- 
out the year. 

This direct mail is sent to organiza- 
tions, individuals, libraries, bookstores, 
wholesalers and other markets. Among 
recent mailings sent out are the follow- 
ing: 

a. Special circulars to Florida book- 

stores and libraries. 

. Special mailing to New York State 
bookstores and libraries. 

. Over 10,000 special circulars provid- 
ed to occult book dealers. 

. Mail order campaign to disk jockeys 
on Walt Hiley’s book, Disk Jockey 
Gags. 

Mail order campaign to neurosur- 
eons on Dr. Ernest Sachs’ Fifty 
‘ears of Neurosurgery. 

Special mailing on Nita Parks’ How 
To Win A Fortune. 

. Direct mail campaign on Dr. Daniel 
Shea's A Handbook on Mental IIl- 
ness for the Catholic Layman. 

. Special mailing on Milburn Ward’s 
book, The Story Behind Private 
Investigation. 

. Special circular prepared on Van- 
tage’s Catholic books and mailed to 
Catholic bookstores, libraries and 
schools. 
80-page General Catalog mailed to 
thousands of bookstores and librar- 
ies. 

. Special Seasonal Catalog mailed to 
thousands of bookstores and librar- 
ies. 

When Vantage Press publishes your 
book, it is eligible to be included in 
some of these mailings. Perhaps a special 
mail campaign will be prepared on your 
book alone. That depends on the sub- 
ject matter. If you are seeking a pub- 
lisher, be sure to read our 40-page book- 
let telling how we can oublide, promote 
and distribute your work on a profes- 
sional basis. Fill in and mail the coupon 
today. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Another Important Church Group Chooses 
Vantage Press to Publish Its Story 


=> 


Pirates’ 
eis Gree 

WOMEN “or TREMB 
also had an autograph pa 
Department Store, Atlanta, 


author 
LAN 
at Rich’s 


Canadian Executives 
Visit Vantage Press 
to Discuss Sales 


In an effort to improve and expand 
Canadian sales of Vantage books, a meet- 
ing was held recently in New York be- 
tween executives of Vantage Press and 
W. Foulsham & Co., Toronto. 

R. A. Fry, President of Foulsham, said: 
“We are eager to place Vantage books 
in every important Canadian center, and 
will work closely with the company to 
achieve that goal." Mr. Fry was accom- 
panied by George Kelly, Vice-President. 

One result of the meeting was that 
Vantage will supply Foulsham with spe- 
cial circulars featuring Canadian books, 
and these books will be automatically 
shipped to the company upon publica- 
tion. A fast seller in Canadian markets 
right now is J. P. Bertrand’s Highway 
of Destiny; Foulsham has taken about 
1000 copies of this title. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Assemblies of God book 
now in bookstores 


After almost a_ year of planning, 
Vantage Press has now published The 
Assemblies of God: A Popular Survey, 
by Irwin Winehouse. This significant 
volume tells the exciting story of one of 
the world’s most important churches, 
with over 1,000,000 members scattered 
throughout the globe. 

The Assemblies of God: A Popular 
Survey is the third in Vantage’s series on 
“Religions in America.”’ The other two 
were Seventh-Day Adventists: Faith in 
Action, by David Mitchell, and Jehovah's 
Witnesses: A New World Society, by 
Marley Cole. 

Cole’s book became a nation-wide best 
seller in 1955 with a sale of almost 
100,000 copies. The book appeared on 
many best-seller lists, and was featured 
on the New York ‘Times’ list’ for six 
weeks. 

Winehouse’s book on The Assemblies 
of God is the first authenticated study 
of this dynamic, fast-growing church. It 
is a colorful, popularly written work 
with thirty-five half-tone illustrations fea- 
turing the world-wide activities of the 
members. The book will be distributed 
by general bookstores. 


Send Us Your Manuscript 

If you have a completed manuscript 
(20,000 words or more) and wish to have 
it published by a company that issues 
important books each year, mail the 
coupon below for a handsome, 40-page 
brochure explaining Vantage’s subsidy 
publishing program. 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! | 


(Mail to office nearest you} 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. | 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Holyeer* 28 

In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., 

Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


cx 
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\ 


